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Among  the  Philadelphians  who 
remember  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor are  Frank  Glading,  1530  North 
18th  street,  who  saw  him  here  on 
his  way ,  to  the  inauguration  in 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Myers,  of  Moylan,  who  heard  his 
famous  Gettysburg  Address 
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Lincoln 

BORN      F^EBRUARV     "IS,    "1  3  O  O 

HEN  the  sons  of  men  go  forth  to  war  they  have 
never  lacked  their  leader.  For  sailing  the  un- 
plambed  sea,  and  daring  the  rim  of  the  world, 
there  are  gentlemen  a-plenty  to  take  the  trail.  Great 
captains  have  there  been  for  all  these  moods  of  man, 
adventurous,  militant,  intrepid.  But  in  man's  deepest 
need  he  goes  unled  and  disconsolate.  He  craves  some 
great  companion  who  is  acquainted  with  his  grief. 
Deeper  than  his  high  courage  and  adventurous  quest 
lies  his  immemorial  heart-ache,  the  price  he  pays  for 
being  finer  than  his  imperfect  world,  larger  than  his  des- 
tiny, more  sensitive  than  his  environment.  He  suffers 
because  all  that  is  excellent  in  him  is  troubled  with  the 
human  spectacle,  the  almost  universal  sadness  of  things, 
the  injustice  done  his  mates. 

Once  and  again  in  history  have  men  felt  themselves  in 
a  presence  luminous  with  pity  and  love,  who  answered 
;  this  cry  of  their  being.  One  of  them  was  the  man  whom 
our  country  knew  in  its  anguish.  In  him  once  more  had 
the  heart  that  lies  hidden  behind  this  vain  show  of  things 
released  its  infinite  yearning  into  the  world  of  men.  Once ! 
more  had  something  out  of  the  mystery  so  loved  the ! 
world. 

He  came  to  the  common  folk.     He  is  of  us,  by  that 
strange  guise,  marred  face,  untutored  way.     He  suffered 
even  as  we  from  the  scorn  of ~the  prourL  the  sudden  blows 
folate", "fne  silent  wear  of  time  and  chance.     He  over- 
oread  a  continent  with  his  pity.     Men  be^a^ie  strong  to 
•  ldure,  for  love  lay  waiting  at  the  end,  nor'  were  they 
opeless  in  defeat  when  pity  enfolded  their  striving. 
One  more  such  man — and  we  throw  off  hate  and  base 
desire,  and  create  a  world  that  would  make  that  lonely 
heart  at  home. 

I  ARTHUR    H.     GLEASON 
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Glenn,  Mr?.  Margaret  -  85,  Greensfcurg,    Indiana 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he   soolce   in  Greensourg  while  enroute  to  Washington     D.   C 
Courtesy  of  Luther  Braden(Letter  under  Wm.   Boyl) 


Glennon,  Archbishop 


ARCHBISHOP  GLENNON'S  ADDRESS 

AT  LINCOLN  DAY  BANQUET 

Reviews  History  of  the  Civil  War  and  Place  of  the 
Martyred  President  in  the  Nation 


When  There  Was  Joy  in  Europe==A  Contemptible  Attack — One  of  the 
Truest  and  Fairest-Minded  Men=-Where  Catholics  Stands- 
Prepared  to  Struggle  for  the  Good  of  Country 


Readers  of  The  Church  Progress 
are  herewith  given  the  enjoyable  op- 
portunity of  perusing  the  complete 
text  of  the  timely  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  Archbishop  Glennon  deliv- 
ered at  the  Lincoln  Illinois  Day  ban- 
quet at  Springfield.     His  Grace  said: 

Balmes,  the  Spanish  writer,  says: 
"The  mysterious  hand  which  gov- 
erns the  universe  seems  to  hold  for 
every  crisis  an  extraordinary  man. 
At  the  proper  moment  this  man  pre- 
sents himself.  He  advances,  himself 
ignorant  whither  he  is  going;  but  he 
advances  with  a  firm  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  high  mis- 
sion for  which  Providence  has  des- 
tined him." 

Fifty-five  years  ago  our  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  fiery  agita- 
tion. North  and  South  and  the  bor- 
der land  of  the  West  were  all  aflame. 
The  South  claimed  a  right  to  man- 
age its  own  affairs — home  rule,  state 
rights,  the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
their  altars  and  their  homes,  their 
traditions,  usages  and  laws.  The 
North  demanded  that  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  Fathers  fought  for — 
the  Union  which  the  States  contract- 
ed into  the  government,  which,  stood  ; 
for  peace  and  progress  and  liberty — 
that  it  should  remain.  For  years  the 
pulpit  and  platform  rang  with  the 
contending  claims,  with  the  conflict-  , 
ing  factions;  but  now  no  longer  ar- 
gued. Reaeor  had  given  way  to  pas- 
sion; everywhere  portents  appeared 
of  the  gathering  storm,  denunciations 
and  maledictions  filled  the  air, 
alarms  rang  throughout  the  country, 
brave  hearts  paled  before  the  com- 
ing storm. 

In  the  minds  of  many  the  end  had 
come,  not  for  the  world,  but  for  the 
world's  most  precious  treasure, 
namely,  this  government,  founded 
on  the  free  consent  of  a  free  people. 
It  looked  as  if  the  fathers  had 
fought  in  vain — vain  their  struggles 
and    prayers     and    prophecies.     Free 


government  was  a  failure.  'Dreamed 
of,  yearned  for,  through  all  the  ages, 
now  when  put  to  the  test,  the  exper- 
iment appeared  to  result  in  failure 
— a  free  people  would  put  away  from 
them  the  free  government  that  was 
theirs  so  long. 

There  was  joy  in  Europe.  They 
saw  in  the  downfall  of  freedom  here 
an  argument  for  their  own  govern- 
ments which  were  not  free.  The  fail- 
ure of  democracy  here  strengthened 
their  tyranny.  Claiming  that  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  were  already  on 
their  side,  they  now  could  add  that 
all  our  claims  and  pretentions  and 
experiments  but  commenced  in  crime 
and  ended  in  failure. 

Many  of  the  Southern  States  con- 
stituting the  Union  were  already  in 
open  revolt.  The  arms  and  forts  of 
the  Union  within  their  territories 
they  seized,  and  defended  the  seizure 
under  the  pretext  of  State  rights 
and  State  sovereignty.  The  property 
of  the  government  they  claimed  did 
not  belong  to  the  Union,  but  to  them. 
So  seizing  what  they  could,  they 
sought  in  confederation  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  to  which  they  here- 
tofore belonged. 

In  the  foreground  the  conflict  ap- 
peared to  be  as  between  the  sover- 
eign state  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  Was  the  State  which 
•freely  entered  the  Union  equally  free 
to  leave?  This,  I  say,  was  in  the 
foreground;  but  back  of  it  there  was 
another,  and  the  really  efficient 
cause  of  all  the  turmoil.  A  deadly 
disease  which  like  all  diseases  sought 
expansion.  This  disease  became  an 
obsession;  its  defense,  because  it  in- 
volved property  rights,  became  a  pas- 
sion. Slavery — human  slavery — exist- 
ed in  the  South;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
the  South  was  going  to  maintain  it. 
The  crisis  had  come  at  last.  On 
the  one  side,  state  rights  and  slavery 
— on  the  other,  the  Union  and  liber- 
ty; and  war,  and  civil  war,  was  ap- 
parently its  only  solution. 


Many  of  us,  especially  of  late,  have 
been  preaching  that  the  war  among 
civilized  men  is  never-arnecessHy;  is 
always,  at  least  for  one  of  the  par- 
ties, a  crime.   We  have  abolished  the 
duel,  and  compelled  men  to  submit 
their    differences,    even    their    honor  i 
(sometimes  a  very  tangible  thing)  to  ! 
a  tribunal  for  adjudication  and  vin-  | 
dication.      And  as   with   individuals, 
we  have  held  and  thought  that  the 
rights  of  nations,  even  national  hon- 
or, do  not  grade  higher  than  those 
of    individuals,    and    should     conse- 
quently be  submitted  to  a  properly 
ordered    court   for   settlement.    And 
we  were  the  more  convinced  that  this 
is  right  ordering,  since  we  further- 
more  know   that   war,   as   with   the 
duel,  did  not  make  decision  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  justice,  but 
that   the    stronger    conquers,   might 
becoming    right,    and    justice    being 
cast  to  the  winds. 

Yet,  however  reasonable,  however 
humane  be  the  ideas  of  the  pacificist, 
it  does  appear  (at  least  if  we  look  to 
the  fearful  cataclysm  that  engulfs 
Europe)  as  if  his  ideas  were  too 
academic,  or  that  the  humanity  of 
our  day  is  not  prepared  for  the 
broader,  brighter  vision  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

And  so  peace  was  at  a  discount 
here  in  1860  and  the  opening  days 
of  1861.  There  was  no  common 
ground  on  which  both  parties  could 
stand.  There  was  no  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  they  could  appeal. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  desire  to  seek 
a  peaceful  solution.  Neither  side 
would  or  could  yield;  and  the  sad 
arbitrament  of  war  was  the  only  re- 
maining solution. 

And  now  from  out  the  West  there  j 
comes  to  the  President's  chair  the 
one  who  will  face  this  crisis  and  end 
it.  Trained  in  no  school  of  diploma- 
cy, knowing  little  and  caring  less 
for  the  ways  of  courts  or  courtiers, 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  as  grew  this 
pioneer  country  of  the  West,  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  lived.  The 
babbling  brook,  the  forest  primeval, 
the  open  prairie  below  at  his  feet, 
and  the  open  sky  above  his  head— 
these  constituted  the  uniVersity 
where  he  studied.  Near  to  nature, 
listening  to  its  voices,  learning  its 
lessons,  he  grew  in  physical  strength, 
in  mental  grasp,  in  clarity  of  vision 
and  independence  of  spirit. 

Have  you  noticed,  gentlemen,  that 
of  those  who  by  their  strength  of  will 
or  intellect  have  best  ruled  the  na- 
tions and  swayed  humanity  nearly 
all  came  clad,  not  with  the  city's  dis- 
sipations, but  with  the  panoply  and 
power  of  their  home  in  the  country? 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  angel 
— he  was  a  living  man.  Tall  and 
lank  and  gnarled  as  the  oak  tree  of 
the  forest,  he  had  all  its  strength,  its 


spirit  of  endurance,  its  power  of  re- 
sistance. Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
man  with  a  heart  as  tender  as  a 
woman's,  which  responded  to  human 
sorrow,  which  vibrated  w-ith  sympa- 
thy, and  the  expression  of  which 
would  be  more  featured  in  his  life 
work  were  it  not  his  commanding 
will  and  splendid  intellect,  consecrat- 
ed to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty,  compelled  these 
emotions  of  his  heart  to  yield  to  the 
sterner  duties  of  his  life  mission. 

Abraham  Lincoln  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  4,  1861.  In  that  oath 
of  office  was  a  solemn  asseveration 
that  he  would  preserve  the  Union.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  pleads  with 
those  who  would  separate  from  and 
disrupt  the  Union.  He  prays  and 
hopes  that  even  still  they  may  re- 
turn. He  does  not  want  the  ques-, 
tion  of  slavery  to  stand  in  the  way. 
As  President,  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  to  stand  opposed  to  slavery; 
but  the  Union  must  and  shall  re- 
main. If  all  argument  fails  and  re- 
sort must  be  made  to  arms,  the  Un- 
ion will  at  all  costs  be  defended — 
the  rebellion  must  at  all  costs  be 
crushed. 

The  inaugural  address  was  scarce- 
ly delivered,  when  the  Southern  re- 
sponse   thereto    was    given.     It   was 

one  of  open  defiance.  So  the  call  to 
arms  was  given  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union  marched  to  its  defense. 
Lincoln,  the  big-hearted,  generous 
and  humane,  was  opposed  to  war. 
The  shedding  of  blood  was  to  him  a 
tragedy.  It  was  only  the  sacredness 
of  the  cause;  it  was  only  the  oath 
of  his  office;  it  was  only  the  will  to 
do  right  as  God  had  given  him  to  see 
it;  it  was  only  that  the  work  of  the 
fathers  for  America  and  humanity 
should  not  be  lost,  that  constrained 
and  sustained  him  in  those  dark 
days.  With  strong  men  sorrow  is 
not  measured  by  tears,  nor  are  its 
depths  expressed  by  loudest  declama- 
tion. We  have  no  record  that  Lincoln 
shed  a  tear;  but  we  know  his  heart 
bled  as  he  saw  the  brave  men  go  out 
at  his  command,  to  return  no  more. 
We  know  that  the  news  from  the 
battlefields  of  Gettysburg  and  Antie- 
tam  and  the  Wilderness  rose  before 
him  as  a  blood-red  vision  which,  if 
he  had  listened  to  his  heart  alone, 
would  have  completely  overpowered 
him.  He  knew,  however  blamed  or 
blameless,  it  was,  after  all,  a  war  of 
brother  against  brother. 

We  have  little  written  as  a  record 
of  these  sorrows;  but  if  we  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  his  great  speech 
at  Gettysburg  we  should  find  a 
threnody  of  tears  and  regrets  as  pro- 


found and  as  feelingly  expressed  as 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Jeremi?-i> 
or  the  broken  heart  of  Rachel. 

The  war  was  inaugurated  to  pre- 
serve the  Union;  it  was  completed  by 
freeing  the  slave.  At  its  beginning 
the  President  thought  only  of  the 
Union  and  its  defense.  But  Lincoln, 
the  man,  long  before  he  was  Presi- 
dent, dreamt  of  and  struggled  for  the 
destruction  of  slavery.  The  difficult 
problem  of  construing  State  and  na- 
tional rights — the  exigencies  of  pol- 
itics and  parties — all  tended  to  keep 
in  the  background  that  which  was  in 
reality  the  dominant  cause  for  the 
war.  Hence,  in  its  progress,  when 
the  opportune'time  came,  it  was  with 
a  sacrosanct  sense  of  obligation  to 
humanity  and  God  that  President 
Lincoln  proclaimed  that  none  should 
henceforth  wear  the  chains  of  slav- 
ery. And  with  this,  his  final  pur- 
pose, the  great  war  was  pressed  on 
to  its  conclusion.  And  at  its  conclu- 
sion two  things,  established  largely 
by  the  genius  of  Lincoln,  were 
achieved:  The  Union  was  preserved 
and  slavery  abolished;  and  to  crown 
them  both,  and  to  prove  fidelity  to 
his  trust  and  to  the  humanity  that 
he  served  and  the  country  that  he 
(Continued  on  Second  Page) 
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(Continued  from  First  Page) 
loved,  he  gave  as  a  last  test  of  his, 
devotion — his  life. 

With  Lincoln's  death  the  war  was 
practically  ended.  There  remained 
for  many  years  the  bitterest  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  conquered.  They 
sat  by  the  ashes  of  ruined  homes  and 
proclaimed  themselves  victims  of  the 
bloodiest  and  cruelest  war  that  his- 
tory records.  They  folded  their  con- 
quered banner  and  vowed  that 
though  they  had  to  surrender,  they 
would  never  forget. 

Had  Lincoln  lived,  it  would  not 
have  been  so;  at  least,  the  defeats 
would  not  been  so  bitter,  nor  the 
memories  so  poignant.  For  Lincoln 
would  have  striven  to  take  from 
Southern  defeat  its  bitterness.  He 
said  at  the  close  of  his  second  in- 
augural address,  a  month  before  he 
died,  "Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

However  this,   and   whatever  may 


I  have  been  the  bitterness  of  these 
(days,  we  are  glad  to  feel  now  that 
the  war  is  over.  We  know  now  that 
it  was  not  the  S.oathern  States,  but 
slavery  that  was  conquered;  that  it 
was  not  the  Northern  States  but  hu- 
manity that  was  victorious — and 
hence  today,  wherever  our  sympa- 
thies may  be,  we  can  join  in  recount- 
ing again  the  triumph  that  Lincoln 
achieved  and  the  triple-crowned  de- 
mocracy that  he  proclaimed  on  that 
field  of  Gettysburg.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  the  purpose  that  this  na- 
tion should  remain  democratic  in  its 
origin,  since  it  is  "of  the  people"; 
democratic  in  its  purpose,  namely, 
"for  the  people";  democratic  in  its 
methods,  namely,   "by  the  people." 

One  would  think  that  the  war  be- 
ing ended,  all  thought  of  slavery's 
perpetuation  would  be  impossible; 
that  equal  rights  to  all  citizens  would 
become  the  gospel  and  a  law  to  be 
preached  and  practiced  by  all.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so;  and  yet  there  are  some 
few  in  number  but  noisy  and  per- 
niciously active,  ^"who  preach  a  dif- 
ferent gospel,  who  play  a  different 
role  from  that  of  Lincoln.  They  are 
not  satisfied  to  accord  equal  rights 
to  their  fellow  citizens.  They  differ 
from  the  slave  owners  of  the  South 
in  that  they  would  proscribe  human 
beings  and  deny  them  the  rights  o; 
citizenship,  preaching  proscription 
and  disfranchisement,  not  because  of 
color,  but  because  of  the  religious 
convictions  of  their  would-be  vic- 
tims. And  then,  this  further  differ- 
ence between  the  slave  holders  of 
the  sixties  and  our  modern  masters 
— that  these  latter  want  to  introduce 
it,  among  a  free  people,  while  they 
of  the  South  received  it  as  an  unfor- 
tunate heritage.  As  a  case  in  point, 
I  remember  hearing  once  an  impas- 
sioned attack  on  President  Taft  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  a  Unitarian 
by  faith,  consequently,  as  the  orator 
declared,  not  a  true  Christian  and 
consequently  unfitted  to  be  President 
of  the  nation.  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  an  attack  was  as  contemptible 
as  it  was  un-American.  I  care  little 
what  our  late  President's  religious 
faith  was.  One  thing  I*know  is  that 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
one  of  the  truest  and  fairest-minded 
men  that  ever  occupied  that  august 
position. 

As  for  us  Catholics  (and  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  many  of  them),  we 
stand  with  you  tonight  with  bowed 
heads  by  Lincoln's  grave,  but  with 
brave  hearts  by  Lincoln's  side.  We 
deplore  his  assassination  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime.  We  are  prepared, 
every  one   of   us,   to   struggle  as   he 
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di'd,  to  uphold  what  hfe  upheld,  to 
Lcondemn  what  he  condemned,  and  to 
yield  rather  to  death  than  for  one 
moment  to  be  enchained  by  that  foul 
demon  of  slavery. 

We  commemorate  today  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  recall  his 
life  and  deeds,  and  we  take  from  his 
lips  the  message  that  he  proclaimed 
and  from  his  dead  hands  the  stand- 
ard that  he  defended.  Solemn,  in- 
deed, is  this  assumption;  sacred 
beyond  measure  these  duties.  To  fit 
ourselves  for  this  task  perhaps  no 
better  form  of  consecration  could  be 
pronounced  than  that  made  by  Lin- 
coln himself  upon  the  battlefield 
where  he  spoke — the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. After  referring  in  precious 
words  to  those  who  were  gathered 
there,  the  men  who  fought  and  fell, 
but  who  now  in  Lincoln's  words  con- 
secrated the  ground  where  they  rest- 
ed. "They  will  not  be  forgotten,"  he 
said;  "and  by  their  deeds  they  have 
already  consecrated  that  cemetery." 
"It  is  for  us,"  he  said,  "the  living 
rather  to  be  dedicated  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  that  they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carried  on— for  us  to  be  ded- 
icated to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us." 

The  task  that  Lincoln  would  be 
consecrated  to  is  a  task  that  remains 
for  us  also  unfinished.  The  war  is 
over;  but  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  remains  and  will  remain.  It 
is  the  burden  still  of  our  legislature. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  the  reformer. 
It  is  the  great  work  for  those  who 
have  the  nation's  welfare  at  heart. 
"This  nation,"  says  Lincoln,  "shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom."  Late- 
ly our  esteemed  President  proclaim- 
ed the  gospel  of  the  newer  freedom, 
and  while  we  may  doubt  whether  in 
principle  he  has  outgrown  the  free- 
dom preached  by  Lincoln,  yet  in  fact 
it  is  proper  and  meet  that  each  suc- 
ceeding government  may  still  ad- 
vance the  bounds  of  freedom  until 
all  humanity  shall  be  drawn  within 
its  boundaries. 

To  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  with 
a  heart  and  a  will  and  a  purpose; 
to  Lincoln;  the  President,  savior  of 
the  Union,  destroyer  of  slavery,  we 
turn  tonight  in  kindliest  memory, 
looking  down  to  where  his  mortal 
remains  rest  in  this  the  State  of  his 
adoption;  but  looking  up  to  that 
spirit  which,  with  the  immortal  Fa- 
ther of  Our  Country,  shall  remain  for 
all  time  our  people's  pride — the  pre- 
server of  our  nation,  the  friend  of 
humanity,  who,  serving  it,  did  also 
serve  his  God. 
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Glover,   Retf2  A.   K. 


GIVES  LINCOLN  CREDIT 
FOR  PROCLAMATION 

Excellent    Musical      Program    is      Ren- 
dered  by   Episcopal    Choir 


At.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  the 
order  of  service  was  as  follows: 

Processional  hymn  2pp — "Come  Ye 
Thankful   People,   Come.".  , 

Venite,  substitute — "Praise  the 
Lord." 

Fourth  selection  of  psalms. 

First  scriptural  lesson — Deut.  8. 
Te  Deura  2nd,  scriptural  lesson,  1st 
Thess.   5. 

Jubilate. , 

Credo  and  special  Thanksgiving 
prayers  from  the  prayer  book. 

Sermon — Rev.-   A.   K.   Glover. 

Anthem — "Great  and  Marvelous 
Are  Thy  Works." 

Recessional  hymn  No.   196. 

The  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Glo- 
ver in  part  follows: 

"Thanksgiving  day  originated  in  the 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  year 
1863.  The  country  for  nearly  three 
years  had  been  in  the  awful  throes 
of  civil  war,  and  not  until  General 
Grant's  decisive  victory  of  Chattanoo- 
ga, following  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
did  the  dark  clouds  of  defeat  and  de- 
spair begin  to  lift,  with  brighter  vis- 
ions   of   a  possible    reunited   republic. 

"No  sooner  had  Chattanooga  fallen 
than  President  Lincoln,  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  northern  states,  and  aa 
an  expression  of  his  own  sentiments, 
framed  a  national  thanksgiving  pro- 
clamation, and  ever  since  then  no 
year  has  passed  by  without  a  similar 
thanksgiving  decree  issuing  from  the 
White  House  at  Washington. 

"Thus  our  national  day  of  thanks- 
giving had  a  definite  and  national  ori- 
gin, at  the  hand  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator, in  the  month  of  November, 
1863,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
corresponding  day  among  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans  of  New  England, 
of  which  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
known  but  little,  and  about  which  he 
seems  to  have  cared  still  less. 

"Lincoln,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  "wild 
and  woolly  west,"  where  contact  with 
New  England  was  slight,  and  where 
men  grew  to  look  upon  life  from  a  far 
wider  point  of  view  than  was  possible 
to  the  New  Englander,  with  his  Puri- 
tan antecedents.  We  have  no  record 
or  tradition  indicating  that  the  old 
Puritan  Thanksgiving  day  was  even 
in  Lincoln's  mind  when  he  issued  -his 
proclamation  of  November,  1863.  It 
was  something  brand-new  that  he  did, 
since  he  gave  us  a  national,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  merely  provincial, 
Thanksgiving.  Thus  our  Thanksgiving 
would  still  be  ours,  even  had  the  May- 
flower never  touched  the  shores  ot 
North  America. 


"In  the  year  1789,  President 
Washington  had  issued  a  thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation  on  the  adoption  of 
the  new  federal  constitution,  but  it 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  not 
at  all  destined  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  annual  national  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  from  the  pen  of  the 
chief  magistrate. 

"The  adoption  of  the  constitution 
and  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government  marked  a  great  step  in 
our  national  destiny,  but,  however 
important,  this  could  not  compare 
with  the  happy  prospect  of  a  once 
more  reunited  country,  in  its  effects 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  after 
nearly  three  years  of  disaster  and  de- 
feat suffered  by  the  Union  forces.  De- 
liverance from  national  disruption,  by  I 
means  of  three  great  military  victo- 
ries of  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and 
Chattanooga,  appealed  far  more  deep- 
ly to  the  people's  hearts"  than  did  the 
adoption  of  the  national  constitution 
and  the  institution  of  our  republican 
form  of   government. 

"As  to  the   time-honored   New   En- 
gland   Thanksgiving,    it    belonged    en-  j 
tirely  to  the   land  of  its  birth,   and  it 
failed  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  great  ! 
mass    of   the   American   people.    Ins'tl-  j 
tuted    by    the    Pilgrims    at    Plymouth, 
at  the  end  of  their  first  year's  experi- 
ence  at    colonization,    in   thanksgiving  j 
for    their      preservation      and      other 
blessings,   it  continued  to  be   of  pure- 
ly sectional  interest  down  to  Lincoln's 
proclamation  of  186  3. 

"Lincoln,  it  was,  who,  in  1863,  by- 
one  stroke  of  his  pen,  gave  us  a  na- 
tional Thanksgiving  day,  thus  inci- 
dentally lifting  New  England  herself 
out  of  her  narrow  provincialism  into 
the  broader  conception  of  a  Thanks- 
giving that  involves  the  whole  Amer- 
ican  people. 

"Thus  are  we  called  upon  today  by 
the  president  to  bow  down  as  a  na- 
tion before  the  throne  of  God,  to  offer 
up  our  national  Thanksgiving  to  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Thankfulness  is  nothing  but  grati- 
tude, and  gratitude  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  humanity.  Just  as  a 
single,  person  is  grateful  for  blessings 
showered  upon  him  during  the  course 
of  his  lifetime,  so  our  whole  nation, 
made  up  of  the  many  millions  of  in- 
dividual Americans,  ought  to  be 
grateful  and  thankful  for  our  na- 
tional blessings.  Whatever  the  indi- 
vidual American  is,  that  must  the  na- 
tion be,  for  the  nation  is  but  the  in- 
dividual magnified,  so  that  the  grate- 
ful individual  must  logically  end  in 
the  grateful  nation. 

"Our  national  Thanksgiving  is,  af- 
ter all,  nothing  more  or  less  than,  a 
mighty,  sweeping,  'Grace,'  pronounc- 
ed by  every  religious  man  over  the 
gifts  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  citizen 
of  a  great  republic.  He  loses  himself 
in  the  thoughts  of  his  country,  and 
just  as  he  says  'Grace,'  or  'Thanks,' 
at  his  own  family  table,  as  an  every- 


day  recognition  of  God's  personal 
providence,  so  on  our  national 
Tranksgiving  he  joins  with  millions  of 
others,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  say- 
ing Grace  over  the  blessings  enjoyed 
for  the  past  twelve  months  by  the 
whole   republic. 

"Picture  to  yourselves,  if  you  will, 
a  vast  dining  table,  stretching  all 
the  way  from  San  Diego  to  Boston,  at 
which  are  seated  all  our  states,  per- 
sonified, and  presided  over  by  our 
president.  Such  a  mental  picture 
comes  before  us  today,  when  we  real- 
ize the  immensity  of  our  land  and  her 
countless,  God-given  benisons  of  the 
year  that  has  just  closed,  since  our 
last  Thanksgiving. 

"Our  beloved  and  mighty  country 
is  the  banquet  table.  We,  ourselves, 
are  the  family  gathered  about  it,  and 
the  father  of  this  giant  family  Is  our 
president,  who  in  his  official  decree,  is 
pronouncing  'Grace'  in  our  name  over 
the  well-filled  national  board. 

"Surely  the  past  year  of  our  na- 
tional life  has  been  as  replete  with 
blessings  as  any  in  our  history,  and 
the  recent  money  stringency  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  debit  side  of  our  ex- 
periences  lor    this  financial   flurry_   is 

one    of    the      national      blessings    for  | 
which  to  be   thankful.   It  is  a  benefl-  \ 
cent   and   helpful    occurrence,    coming  j 
upon   us   in   a   time   of   unwonted   and  J 
extraordinary   extravagance,  and      the 
pinch    comes   to    call   us   to    ourselves, 
since,   as   a  nation,    we   are   like   unto 
the  prodigal  son,  wasting  our  national 
substance    in    riotous    living — and    so 
for  a  while,  we  'begin  to  be  in  want.' 
Thus    God    permits      His    laws    to    be 
worked  out  for  our  own  national  and 
individual  good,  so  we  thank  God  for 
our  recent  money  stringency. 

Thanksgiving  and  gratitude  depend 
upon  our  intelligence,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  as  well  as  upon  our  lo- 
cal circumstances.  Two  days  ago  the 
car  in  which  I  was  riding  almost  ran 
down  a  Mexican  infant  of  18  months, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  car 
tracks.  The  father  saw  it  and  ran 
out  to  seize  it,  while  the  mother, 
transfixed  in  her  own  steps,  her  hands 
folded  in  prayer,  saw  her  child 
snatched  from  death,  and  her  simple 
thanksgiving  went  up  in  silence  from 
a  much  agitated  heart.  Her  face  bore 
the  visible  transfiguration  of  a  grate- 
ful soul. 

"This  was  intuitive  thanks,  that 
needed   no   thought- 

"But  sometimes  we  aro  thankful  for 
things  that  are  destined  to  do  us 
much  harm,  while  actual  blessings 
that  deseend  upon  us  we  often  spurn 
and  turn  away  from.  Thus  It  is  that 
we  need  intelligence,  for  in  general 
our  gratitude  is  limited  by  it.  It  is  the 
really  intelligent  person,  able  to  look 
things  squarely  in  the  face,  good  and 
evil,  who  is  apt  to  be  most  grateful  to 
God  and  man  for  the  things  he  en- 
joys. 


Yet  without  absolute  faith  in  God's 
superintending  providence — with  im- 
movable trust  in  His  power  and  His 
love,  even  intelligence  Is  powerless  to 
make  us  realize  Divine  blessings  and 
see    God's   goodness    in   apparent   evil. 

"We  all  have  had  something  to  be 
thankful  for  during  the  past  year, 
and  we-  are  bound  to  tell  it  to  God 
and  man.  But  over  and  above  our 
own  thankfulness,  we  have  it  in  our 
power    to    help    somebody    else    to    be 


happy,  if  he  chance  to  need  us  as  his 
benefactors,  that  he,  too,  may  be 
thankful,  because,  in  the  dark  hour, 
we  befriended  him.  There  are  a  good 
many  thankless,  ungrateful  people, 
but  perhaps  you  and  I  have  been 
their  making!  We,  who  are  here  to- 
day, can  make  the  sick  and  little 
children  happier  through  our  offer- 
ings at  the  altai-,  while  perhaps  some 
faith  dumb  beast — the  old  horse  ir 
the  faithful  dog — might  also  come  in 
for  a  share  of  our  Thanksgiving  joys! 
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^   Glover,   Katherine 

Lincoln's 
Boyhood 


By  Katherine  Glover 


1 


*^N    the'    heart    of    the    untrod    brown 
winter    woods    of    southern    Indiana, 
on    Little    Pigeon    Creek,    a    lean-to 
camp    of    logs    stands    as    the    sole 
outpost  of  civilization.     It   is   the  merest 
shack  of  a  place,   no  door,   no   windows, 
and  for  floor  the  hard-beat  soil.  Through 
the  cracks  in  the  logs  the  wind  whistles 
merciless   chants   and    the   snow   and   the 
rain    have     their    way    with    the    rough 
board   roof.      The    interior   has    no   more 
pretensions    than    the    exterior,    its    fur- 
nishings answering  to  the  fewest  primary 
needs:    a    bare,    rudely   hewn   table;    one 
or    two    three-legged    stools    and    a    bed 
made   in   the    wall.      The    pioneer   family 
huddling    around    the    crackling    fire    on 
the    hearth — the    one    sign   of   comfort   to 
be  seen— is   of  rough   stock,  with  as  few 
hints  of  ornament  in   their  dress  as  the 
cabin   in    its    equipment,    but    they    seem 
to    be    taking     life      very      calmly      and  | 
easily.     A  stocky,  strong,   but  lazy-look-  I 
ing    mari,    with   good    nature    beaming   in 
his  face,  sits  on  one  of  the  three-legged 
stools    beforo   the      blaze,      hugging     his 
knees,    while    he    spins    a    yarn    to    two 
small   listeners;    one,   a   girl   of  about   9, 
who    sits   at   his    feet,     and     another     a 
funny,    spindly   boy,    a   little    younger    in 
years,  perhaps,   but  stretching  to  a  good 
wiry    length   as   he    lies    on    his   stomach 
before  the  fire  and  lifts  up  to  his  father 
a    strange,     homely,     eager,     little    face, 
with    dark    eyes    that    gleam    and    dream 
as  he  drinks  in  the  story   of  adventures 
with    the    Indians    back    in    the    wilds    of 
Kentucky. 

The  only  one  of  the  group  on  whom 
•the  shadow  of  hardship  seems  to  rest 
is  the  woman,  who  is  in  the  background 
cleaning  the  one  or  two  cooking  vessels 
that  have  been  used  for  the  evening  meal. 
The  flickering  light  of  the  logs  shows 
her  a  slender,  colorless  woman;  hol- 
low-chested, with  dark  brown  hair  that 
has  little  contrast  to  offer  to  the  yellow- 
ish brown  tones  of  the  skin.  Her  fore- 
head is  very  prominent,  and  in  her  eyes 
there  is  a  deep  shadow  of  melancholy, 
as  with  the  prevision  of  some  tragedy 
,  to  come.  Those  eyes  constantly  watch 
the  group  before  the  Are  with  a  certain 
wistful,  half  scornful  tenderness  as  they 
rest  on  the  man  so  absorbed  in  his  tale, 
lost  to  any  thought  of  shame  at  these 
unpromising  surroundings  of  his  family, 
and  with  a  warm  flash  of  love  as  they 
■wander '  to  the  two  children,  lingering 
longest  on  the  face   of  the   boy. 

When  Nancy  Hanks  married  Tom  Lin- 
coln some  ten  years  ago  in  the  settle- 
ment in  Kentucky  people  thought  she 
married  a  little  beneath  her.  "The 
Hankses  are  some  smarter'n  the  Lin- 
colns," was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
settlement,  but  as  to  social  standing 
there  was  no  difference  except  that 
there  was  hint  of  a  strain  of  good  Vir- 
ginia blood  in  the  Hanks  family.-  The 
Hankses  were  considered  "the  finest 
singers  and  shouters  in  the  country," 
and  at  camp  meeting  they  were  among 
the     leaders.      Tom    Lincoln    never    was 


[much  of  a  leader  in  anything  except  in 
spinning  a  yarn,  but  lazy,  good-natured 
Tom  was  pretty  sure  to  be  willing  to 
help  a  neighbor  in  a  difficulty  if  it- didn't 
call  for  too  much  physical  exertion,  and 
he  would  share  his  last  crust  with  him 
ungrudgingly.  And  he  surely  had  a  way 
'with  the  girls,  so  that  Nancy  was  a 
very  beaming  bride  when  she  and  Tom 
marie   their   vows   before    the   parson. 

But  things  hadn't  gone  so  well  with 
them  in  Kentucky.  Farming  was  hard 
work  and  Tom  liked  to  fish  and  hunt 
and  tell  stories  better .  than  to  wrestle 
with  the  grudging  soil,  and  so  after  a 
while,  hearing  tales  of  the  glories  of 
iIndia.oa,  the  Lincolns  with  their  two 
iimil,di)en,  Abe  and  "Sairy,"  set  out  for 
the  Western  wilderness,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  rough  camp  that 
Tom  with  the  help  of  Abe  threw  to- 
gether. 

To  the  boy  this  first  winter  has  been 
great  sport.  It  mattered  little  to  him 
that  his  bed  up  under  the  roof  was  pad- 
ded with  leaves  and  boughs  and  that  the 
covering  was  scant  and  the  cold  came 
in  sharply  through  the  cracks.  There 
has  been  the  spur  of  newness,  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  always 
present.  He  has  been  much  in  the  woods 
with  his  father,  trapping  rabbits  and 
muskrats  and  shooting  fowl  for  food  to 
"eat.  The  thirst  for  books,  already 
aroused  in  him  by  his  few  weeks  of 
schooling  in  Kentucky  and  feebly  en- 
couraged by  the  busy  mother,  has  been 
for  the  little  while  forgot,  though  the 
dreams  and  the  imaginings  have  been 
whetted  by  the  fresh  life  and  the  soli- 
tude. 

It  is  pretty  lonely  on  Little  Pigeon 
Creek  with  no  neighbors  to  halloo  to 
across  the  fields  and  no  familiar  face 
to  see  occasionally,  but  within  a  year 
the  Sparrows,  Tom  and  Betsy,  relatives 
of  Nancy,  with  Denis  Hanks,  a  boy  of 
18,  and  Tom's  mother  and  other  relatives, 
emigrate  and  take  up  life  at  the  side 
at  Trim  and  Nancy's  family,  who  vacate 
their  first  hut  for  the  use  or  the  Spar- 
rows and  move  into  one  a  trifle  better 
and    bigger. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  little  settle- 
ment, life  opens  up  to  the  Lincolns.  The 
town  of.  Gentryville  is  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  and  soon  strangers  begin  to 
pass  their  way,  and  a  thread  of  connec- 
tion is  established  with  civilization. 
Homely,  dreamy-eyed  Abe  is  growing 
hungry  for  people  and  happenings,  after 
his  season  of  exile  and  contact  only  with 
the  woods  and  the  wilds.  The  sight  of  a 
stranger  brings  him  to  the  front  of  the 
cabin  tense  with  interest.  The  whole 
group  is  likely  to  gather  to  hear  what 
tales  the  travelers  bring  of  the  outside 
world.  Tom  has  hardly  time  to  drawl  out 
his  hospitable,  "Light,  stranger,"  before 
the  boy,  forgetting  his  shyness  and  every-  '' 
thing  else  but  the  possibilities  of  news 
and  information  the  stranger  holds  out 
has  thrust  some  eager  question.  That 
answered,  he  fires  another,  and  is  ready 
with  another  when  Tom  cuffs  him  on  the 
head  with  a  curt,  "Shut  up;  ain't  you  got 
no  better  manners  than  to  pester  a 
stranger  to  death  with  questions.  Git 
away." 

Abe  slinks  off  to  find  Dennis,  who  is  his' 
confidant  and  companion,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  years.  "Denny,"  he  com- 
plains, "Pap  thinks  it  ain't  polite  to  ask  I 
to.Vks  so  many  questions.  I  reckon  I  i 
-wasn't  bwa  to  be  polite.  <  There's  so  j 
earned  many  things  1  want  to  know." 


It  is  a  year  since  the  Sparrows  and 
other  relatives  of  the  Lincolns  came  out 
from  Kentucky  to  join  Tom  Lincoln's 
family,  and  they  are  all  settled  in  some 
degree  of  comfort  when  a  wave  of  horror 
creeps  over  them-  Sickness  has  spread 
through  the  sparsely  settled  communily, 
a  dread  disease  called  mill-sickness.  The 
only  doctor  is  thirty-five  miles  away. 
Drugs  are  hardly  known.  There  is  no 
money  to  pay  a  doctor  if  one  should  be 
necessary.  The  little  group  of  relatives 
live  in  dread  of  the  sickness,  and  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  dread  comes  the  real- 
ity.    Both  Tom  and   Betsy  Sparrow   are 


stricken  with  it,  .and  both  died  of  it.  The 
little  community  grows  smaller.  Then 
Tom's  mother  is  seized  and  in  a  few 
■weeks  she,  too,  is  dead,  and  then  the 
slender,  melancholy  Nancy  succumbsr  The 
shadow  grows  black  over  the  little  Lin- 
coln cabin.  In  a  week  after  Nancv  is 
seized  she  calls  her  two  children  to  her 
and  bids  them  good-by.  It  is  a  wretched 
trio  she  leaves  huddled  in  the  cabin  at 
lir-r  death.  There  has  been  little  demon- 
stration and  show  of  affection  in  the 
pioneer  family.  There  were  too  many 
hardships  to  be  faced  and  overcome,  but 
the  ties  were  strong  and  the  snapping 
loaves  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  left 
sore  and  smarting.  Perhaps  Nancy  was 
not  sorry  to  go  except  for  leaving  hei 
two  helpless  bairns,  for  hers  had  beer 
no  gentle  path,  but  Abe  and  Sairy  ancji 
Tom  find  it  very  lonely  in  her  absence. 
There  had  been  no  doctor  to  attend  her 
in  her  sickness;  there  is  no  undertaker 
to  bury  her.  Silently  Tom  and  Dennis 
Hanks,  with  Abe  helping,  set  to  work  to 
make  the  coffin  tcr  bury  her  in.  Even  the 
pegs  that  hold  it  together  must  be  whit- 
tled,  for  there  are  no   nails   to   be   had- 

It  is  a  dreary  winter  that  drags  by 
alter  Nancy's  going.  Little  Sairy  does 
the  best  .she  can  to  cook  and  clean  for 
the  three  men — Dennis  lives  with  them 
now — but  it  is  half-hearted  work.  She  is 
so  lonely  that  she  curls  down  by  the  fire 
and  cries  her  heart  out  at  times.  Denni'j 
and  Abe  go  forth  in  the  woods  ,to  fiisd 
something  to  give  her  pleasure.  With 
delight  they  bring  back  to  her  on§  day 
a ,  turtle  and  another  ray  a  baby  coon, 
and  these  pets  make  her  squeal  with  joy; 
b';t  even  a  cunning  baby  coon  and  a  funny 
'little  turtle  don't  quite  take  tjhe  place  ot 
a  mother.  They  scour  the  woods  in  every 
direction  for  a  fawn.  Surely  that  would 
go  far  towards  hel,pSig  her  loneliness,  but 
no  fawn  can  be*"*-  i£u  to  reward  their 
search. 

'  Abe  is  very  busy  with  his  chores  and 
"his  father  tries  to  teach  him  his  trade. 
■  of  carpentry,  but  the  boy  is  hopeless. 
He  hates  it,  and  his  father  finally  gives 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  "He's  too  lazy,  ain't 
good  for  nothin'  but  readin'  an'  cipher- 
in'." 

*         *         * 

Tom  has  been  away  for  several  weeks 
and  Abe  and  Sairy  and  Dennis  have  man- 
aeed  in  the  cabin  by  themselves  as  best 
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they  can.  Tom  set  out  for  Kentucky,  for 
v.'hat  purpose  the  trio  knows  not,  but' 
they  are  beginning  to  scan  the  road  im- 
patiently for  his  return.  One  day  the! 
creak  of  wheels  is  heard,  and  a  wagon  ' 
is  seen  coming  toward  the  cabin.  The  I 
three"  are  strained  with  the  eagerness  of 
wakening  by  the  time  it  draws  up,  and 
when  Abe  and  Sairy  and  Dennis  see  with- 
in the  wagon  not  only  Tom,  but  a  woman 
hi. <l  two  little  girls  and  a  boy,  their  eyes 
are  n»ar!;-  popping  out  of  their  three 
separate  heads.  Tom  surely  had  not 
gone  lo  Kentucky  for  nothing.  When  a 
new  mother  and  the  new  sisters  and 
biother  are  introduced  to  the,  young  Lin- 
colns  and  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  good 
stock  o£  furniture  their  new  mother  has 
brought  along  with  her,  there  is  not  only 
astonishment  but  joy  in  their  lonesome 
little  hearts. 

Sow    begins    a    new    era    in    the    Pigeon 
:  Creek    cabin.     The    new    mother    immedl- 
lotely   on   alighting  from    the    wagon   lines 
I  up  all  the  children  before  her  and,   hav- 
ing the  trough  outside   flllecl  with  water, 


gives  them  a  needed  scrubbing.  In  a 
hurry  things  are  put  to  rights  in  the 
cabin,  the  new  furniture  is  installed, 
pewter  dishes  and  knives  and  forks  are 
introduced,  Abe  has'a  mattress  to  sleep 
on  and  warm  bedding.  Tom  is  set  to  work 
fiUing  up  the  chinks  in  the  cabin,  plas- 
tering it  and  supplying  door  and  win- 
(.'r.vf».  Within  a  woek  tho  bustling,  kind- 
ly woman  has  made  a  home  of  a  hut  and 
is  mothering  the  motherless  children  in ' 
a  way  they  have  never  known  before.) 
Abe's  fondness  for  books  is  found  out,  and  J 
she  has  him  packed  off  to  school  and  for- 
bids any  interruption  when  he  huddles 
down  of  an  evening  with  a  book,  munch- 
ing his  supper  of  corn  dodgers  while  he 

r^ads. 

*i        *        * 

Going  to  mill  is  one  of  the  experiences 
In  the  life  of  Abe,  who  as  he  grows  into 
his  teens  is  stretching  out  to  marvelous 
length,  growing  homelier  with  the  years, 
mor~  wiry  and  sinewy  but  with  a  strange 
far-off  light  coming  into  his  eyes.  Going 
to  mill   is  more   exciting  than  fishing  in 

the  creek,  setting  traps  for  rabbits,  going 
coon  hunting  with  Tom  and  Dennis,  drop- 
ping   corn    or    ploughing,    more    exciting 
even   than    following  up   bees   to   find   the 
bee   tree.    The  mill  is  seven   miles  away 
and  Abe  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  old  gray, 
flea-bitten    mule.      Going    to    mill    rneans^ 
carrying  one's  own  sack  of  corn,  it  means  5 
awaiting  one's  turn  for  grinding,  it  meana| 
sometimes  one  or  two  trips  before  enoughM 
meal  is  ground,  but  it  also  means  meet-' 
ing    the    other    boys    from    the    neighbor- 
hood,   it    means    talking — and    Abe     likes 
talking — it  means,  perhaps,   gaining  some' 
new  fact  or  some  fresh  hint  of  the  world 
beyond   Gentryville. 

One  day  when  Abe  goes  to  the  mill  on 
the  old   gray   mule   he  has   to   wait  Until: 
sundown   for    his    turn,  to    have    the    corn 
ground.     Each   person   has   to    furnish   his 
own  power,  so  Abe,  mounting  the  arm  of 
the    wheel,    hitches   the    mule,  to   it.     The 
old    gray   mule   Is   slow   and   not  easy   of 
pei-suaslon.      Abe    keeps     urging    her    on 
with    "Get    up,    you  old    hussy."     But   the/ 
old  hussy   has  a  different  way  of   looking 
at   it.     Finally,    with    patience    exhausted, 
she    swiftly    lifts    both    of   her    hind   legs 
and   hits    the   impatient   Abe  in   the  head. 
The    boy    falls    off    the    arm    unconscious 
and   bleeding.     In   much    alarm   his   father  < 
Is  sent  for  and  carried  him   home.    Dur-  ■ 
iug   most,   of   that    night   Abe    l'.es    uncon-  ' 


scious.  Toward  morning  he  stirs,  and  the  ] 
first  words  he  says  are,  "You  old  hussy." 
The  incident  lingers  in  the  boy's  mem- 
ory. He  turns  it  over  in  his  mind  and  I 
se'iks  a  scientific  explanation  of  it  in 
this  way:  that  when  the  old  gray  mule's 
heels  came  in  contact  with  his  head  he 
had  just  got  out  the  words,  "Get  up";  the 
sentence  stopped  half-cocked  and  the  rest 
was  only  fired  off  when  consciousness  re- 
turned. 

At  13  Abe  has  quite  a  library;  three 
whole  books  and  each  dearly  come  by. 
These  are  "Aesop's  Fables,"  "Arabian 
Nights"  and  "Weeros'  Life  of  Washing- 
ton." With  one  of  the  three  he  crouches 
before  the  fire  every  evening  and  hun- 
grily devours  it.  It  is  too  good  to  be 
kept  to  himself  alone.  The  Arabian 
Nights'  tales  or  Aesop  he  reads  aloud 
in  bits  to  his  stepmother  who  sits  by 
with  her  patchwork,  and  to  Dennis,  who 
is  lazily  whittling.  When  Abe  throws 
back  his  head  and  laughs  the  other  two 
laugh  with  him,  though  not  always  very 
certain  at  what  they  are  laughing.  Some- 
times Dennis,  growing  reflective,  puts' in 
the  comment,  "Abe,  them  yarns  is  ail 
lies." 

Abe,  w'thout  putting  down  his  book, 
says,  "Mighty  darn  good  lies,  Denny," 
and  proceeds  with  his  reading. 

Abe  begins  to  do  odd  jobs  for  the 
neighbors  around  Gentryville,  and  some- 
times in  exchange  for  his  work  he  has  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  new  book  and  add- 
ing to  his  store  of  accumulating  knowl- 
edge. At  the  village  store  in  Gentry- 
ville there  is  an  occasional  newspaper 
over  which  he  pores,  and  storing  up  its 
information  in  his  mind,  spouts  it  gen- 
erously to  whomever  will  listen.  He 
writes  all  over  the  walls  of  his  home 
until  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," with  splendid  flourishes,  adorns 
every  available  space.  After  writing  it, 
he  stands  off  admiringly  and  says  to 
Dennis,  "Look  at  that,  will  you— 'Abra- 
ham Lincoln' — that  spells  me,  Denny. 
Don't  look  a  blamed  bit  like  me,  does 
it?" 

Tom  is  not  much  for  learning,  and  he 
finally  indignantly  protests  against  the 
disfiguring  of  the  walls,  so  Abraham 
takes  to  the  woods  and  carves  his  name 
on  the  trees  his  father  is  going  to  cut 
down,  and  then  writes  it  with  his  toe  in 

the  sand. 

*        *        * 

He  is  now  at  13,  stretched  almost  to 
his  full  height  of  six  feet  four,  and  his 
stepmother  despairs  of  ever  keeping  his 
breeches  in  any  sort  of  connection  with 
his  boot-tops.  But  Abe  is  growing  more 
particular  with  his  rude  toilet.  He  wants 
some  white  shirts,  and  his  stepmother 
urges  him  to  get  some  cloth  so  she  can 
make  them  for  him.  He  secures  a  job 
of  tutting  wood  for  a  man  in  the.  neigh- 
borhood, and  •-  cutting  nine  cords  of 
wood  manages  finally  to  procure  nine 
yards  (if  unbleached  cotton.  This  Mrs. 
Lincoln  bleaches  and  out  of  it  makes 
Abe  his  first  two  white  shirts,  one  of 
which  lie  very  proudly  dons  every  Sun- 
day. 

In  the  meantime  Abe's  desultory  school- 
ing has  been  going  on.  The  schoolhouse 
is  a  long  way  from  his  home,  and  the 
schoolmasters  are  not  able  to  impart 
much  more  than  Abe  knows  himself,  but 
he  is  a  very  faithful  scholar  when  the 
crops  doesn't  Interfere.  It  is  a  great 
event  at.  Crawford's  School  where  Abe 
is  enrolled  when  he  Is  14,  when  Mr.  Craw- 
ford   inaugurates    a    class    in    manners. 


The  scholars  are  required  to  enter  the 
rough,  uncouth  little  schoolhouse  as  if 
It  were  a  drawing-room  or  parlor;  they 
are  trained  in  introducing  one  another 
and  in  exchanging  greetings.  To  the 
backwoods  scholars  who  know  no  other 
social  festivities  than  log-rollings  or  oc- 


casional wedding  feasts,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  much  merriment,  and  when  long, 
awkward  Abe  tries  his  hand  at  the  gentle 
art,  the  girls'  giggles  and  the  boys' 
whoops   are   unrestrained. 

But  if  Abe  is  the  least  apt  pupil 
in  "manners."  in  the  things  that  are  to 
be  learned  out  of  books  he  is  always  the 
best  and  especially.  In  spelling,  so  that 
from  all  spelling  matches  he  is  finally 
debarred.  There  is  one  girl  in  the  class, 
Kate  Roby,  whom  it  distresses  the 
gawky  Abe  beyond  measure  to  see  de- 
feated in  a  match,  because  Kate  is  pret- 
ty and  rosy-cheeked  and  hath  a  roguish 
eye.  One  day  while  a  match  is  on,  the 
word  "defied"  is  given  out  by  the  teach- 
er. It  is  a  puzzling  word  and  many  have 
gone  down  before  it.  Finally  it  comes 
to  Kate.  She  gets  as  far  as  def— but 
hesitate  about  the  i  and  e.  Abe  is 
across  the  room  and  she  sees  him  watch- 
ing her.  He  poinds  with  one  finger  to 
his  eye.  She,  immediately  puts  the  i 
first  and  wins. 

It  is  this  same  Kate  with  whom  Abe, 
a  .  few  years  later  when  sentiment  is 
just    beginning    to    stir    in    his    boyish 
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breast,  sits  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
one  evening  and  watches  the  moon  aa 
many  another  youth  and  maid  have  done, 
The  boy,  in  not  a  very  romantic  way 
when  the  girl  comments  on  the  moon 
going  down,  begins  to  explain  that  it  is 
not  the  moon  that  really,  goes  down  at 
all,    but    the    earth   moves. 

Kate  looks  at  him  contemptuously  a 
moment  and  then  comments.  "Abe  you're 
a  fool  for  talking  such  nonsense  " 

But   it  was  many  years  before  she   and 
same    0f    the    others    that    lived    around 
Gentryville   and  mad,  fun  of  the  nomeh 
anky    boy       found    cut    that    th*y    were 
fools    instead    of   Abraham    Lincoln 
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1809—ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— 1914. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are    losing   theirs   and   blaming   it   on  you; 
If   you   can  trust  yourself  when   all  men   doubt 

you, 
-    But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and   not  be  tired   by  waiting 
u  '.  Of  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
\Qr  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good  nor  talk  too  wise; 

?Jt  you  can  dream  and   not  make  dreams  your 
master; 
If  you  can  think— and  not  make  thoughts  your 
dm  i 
'jjtf  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 

And  treat  these  two  imposters  just  the  same; 
If  you-  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
ijr  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  Ufe  to  broken 
And   stoop   and   build   'em  up   with   wornout 
tools; 
Jf  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
Und  lose  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings, 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
Jf  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew  ] 
To  serve'. your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone,  , 
'And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  will  which  says  to  them,  "Hold 
on.'" 
If  you   can    talk   with   crowds   and   keep   your 
virtue, 
Or   walk    with    kings— nor   lose   the    common 
touch ; 
if  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you; 
"if  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
B  With  sixty  seconds'   worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that'*  in  it 
Andr-whlch  is  more— you'll  be  a  man,  my  son. 
— Kudyard  Kipling. 

If  Rudyard  Kipling  had  lived  in 
.the  generation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  l 
and  if  Kipling  had  written  in  that  j 
day  the  foregoing,  his  greatest  poem, 
this  immortal  verse  would  have  been 
Lincoln's  favorite  heart  song.  There 
is  no  record  of  anything  that  Lincoln 
loved  in  literature  that  would  have 
bo  closely  fitted  the  great  emanci- 
pator as  Kipling's  "If." 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  asks  its 
Readers  carefully  to  study  the  poem 
and  then  to  ask  themselves  if  such 
lines  as  these  might  not  well  have 
been  the  Inspiration  of  the  American 
immortal  whose  birthday  anniversary 
is  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday 
today. 

When  the  harshest,  bitterest,  cruel- 
est  shafts  of  misfortune,  discourage- 
ment, gloom  and  seeming  hopeless- 
ness were  being  thrust  at  him  from 
all  sides;  when  there  seemed  no  way 


to  escape  being  overwhelmed  and 
crushed,  Lincoln  turned  to  his  God 
and  found  new  courage  and  strength 
came  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
|  If  in  evil  days  he  could  have  had 
•omeone  whisper  at  his  ear  the  solace 
which.  Kiting  has  put^into  living 
rhyme,  many  of  his  dark  days  might 
have  been  brighter  as  he  made  new 
resolve  his  noble  purposes  to  follow 
to  the  end. 

These  are  stray  thoughts,  you  may 
say,  but  so  much  has  been  written  of 
Lincoln  by  great,  mediocre  and  little 
men  that  it  seems  futile  to  attempt 
a  new  discursive  analysis  in  a  brief 
editorial  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
filled  with  uncounted  single  acts  which 
volumes  of  words  were  powerless  to 
analyze. 

At  the  Albany  State  Normal  school 
yesterday  Governor  Glynn  delivered 
an  able  address,  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive of  the  greatness  of  the  first 
Republican  president. 

Throughout  the  land  in  these  Lin- 
coln hours  millions  of  eulogies  will  be 
poured  forth  by  voice  and  pen.  There 
will  be  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous 
in  well  meant  reattestation  of  Lin- 
coln's greatness?  Lincoln  will  be  com- 
pared with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
with  Leo  Tolstoi  as  a  commoner.  His 
prowess  as  a  wrestler  and  his  speed 
as  a  rail  splitter  will  be  exaggerated 
beyond  the  ludicrous. 

Let  others  have  their  way  in  eu- 
logizing our  first  martyr  president  on 
this  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.    This  is  ours. 

Lincoln  is  dead.  Yet  he  lives  for- 
ever.   Such  is  the  paradox. 

His  example  was1  never  more  needed 
to  uplift  and  to  give  courage  to  fail- 
ing hearts  than  it  is  in  the  American 
nation  today. 


• 
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GODKIN'S    LINCOLN   PROPHECY 

No  more  triumphant  note  appears  In  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Lawrence  God- 
kin,"  as  edited  by  Rollo  Ogden,  than  the 
exhibition  which  Mr.  Godkin's  letters  to  the 
London  Daily  News  afford  that  he  appre- 
ciated when  few  men  did  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1864,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Godkin  wrote  for  his  English 
constituency:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  again 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  ...  I 
think  the  first  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  about  him  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  presidential  stage  was  one 
of  mixed  mortification  and  disappointment. 
Everybody     in     England     is     so     familiar, 


through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
and  of  the  Saturday  Review,  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's defects,  both  of  manner  and  looks, 
that  I  need  not  dwell  on  them.  There  is 
no  denying  that  he  is  neither  an  Apollo  nor 
a  Count  d'Orsay.  When  the  war  broke  out 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  became  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  the  horror  felt  by  the  'nobility, 
8-entry  and  clergy'  in  England  at  the  cut 
of  his  clothes,  the  length  of  his  legs  his 
way  of  wearing  his  beard  and  his  manner 
of  receiving  company,  called  forth  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  sympathy  here.  Lam- 
entations were  heard  on  every  side  over  his 
want  of  education,  as  if  it  was  not  just  as 

fw'  ^Siar  aS  mere  sch0°»n&  went,  as 
that  of  George  Washington,  and  a  good 
deal  better  than  that  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Many  persons  were  greatly  distressed  when 
they  found  that  Southerners  in  England 
were  contrasting  his  deportment  with  that 
of  .efferson  Davis.  ...  In  iooking  rou 
as  the  manner  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  public  is 
in  times  of  trouble,  for  a  victim,  Lincoln 
was    selected    as    the   one    which    presented 

T>,?r^St\,  mar.  f°r  P°PUlar  in<lignation. 
During  the  autumn  of  1862  he  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes 
«.  5tr_.was  r'len'  however,  and  only  then' 
that  his  good  qualities  began  to  show  them- 
selves He  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  gloom  a  courage,  a  constancy  and 
firmness  which  astonished  his  enemies  and 
reassured  his  friends.  The  more  furiously 
the  factions  raged  the  more  completely  he 
emancipated  himself  from  their  control  He 
displayed  a  faith,  too,  in  the  national 
strength  and  destiny  which  everywhere  else 
was  lowering.  He  had  refused  to  issue  a 
decree  c*  emancipation  when  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  North  thought  the  South  could 
be   subjugated  in   thirty  days ;   he   issued   it 

™£n  *fLhad  only  jUSt  retire,J  trom  the 

gates  of  the  capital.     Most  people  thought 

a  l^fT  £?*  U  Pr°Ved  that  'ne  had  m*de 
th*  !i  2?  :     "   did   not   ^ancipate   all 

the  slaves,  but  it  emancipated  a  great  many, 
I  and  it  committed  the  North  decidedly  to 
an  anti-slavery  policy,  without  laying  the 
author  open  to  the  charge  of  violating  the 
Constitution.  Since  then  he  has  been  lain! 
in«r  ground  steadily  with  all  the  moderates, 
though  losing  it  with  the  radicals." 

Mr  .Godkin's  note  rose  higher  with  the 
second  inaugural.  He  then  said:  "There 
is   nothing  in   his   State  papers,   admirable 

^LluL      P   been    in   many   respects,    so 
creditable,   however,   both  to  his  head  and 
heart,  as  the  entire  absence  of  all  violence 
either  of  language  or  opinion.     I  believe  he 
has   never   once    been   betrayed   into   those 
paltry   outbursts    of   passion    and   spite    by 
which  nearly   everything   that    his   Confed- 
erate   rival    says    or    writes    is    disfigured. 
Lincoln   never   attempts   Invective,    and    al- 
though no  living  man  has  been  the  object 
of  more  blackguard  abuse,  it  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,    elicited  from   him  a  single 
expression  of  impatience  or  resentment      I 
use  the  term   'blackguard'   advisedly,   for  I 
believe  he   is   the   first  public   man,    either 
native  or  foreign,  with  regard  to  whom  the 
English  press  has   thrown   aside  those  re- 
straints of  which  it  is  ordinarily  and  just- 
ly so  proud.     The  rules  which  writers  lay- 
ing claim  to  decency  in  all  countries  agree 
to  observe  have  been  suspended,   by  many 
of  the  most  respectable  journals    both    in 
England   and  America,   for   his   annoyance. 


; 


His   humble  origin   has   been  treated  as   a 
crime  by  men  who  were  actually  feting  the 
grandson    of    a    small    New    York    tallow- 
chandler   as    a   'Southern   cavalier.' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
'has   actually    been    treated    as    a    proof   of 
Wravity,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  one 
yl   those   extraordinary    outbursts    of    rage 
Which  he  called  'lectures'  on  the  American 
fwar,   likened  him   to   the  most  sensual   and 
[unscrupulous  of  Eastern  tyrants,  apparent- 
ly for  the  singular  reason  that  he  had  not 
been  sufficiently  penetrated  with  the   sense 
(of    his    own    worthlessness    to    decline    an 
(honor    conferred    on    him    unasked    by    the 
[majority   of    a    nation    of    twenty    millions. 
.    .    .    And  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  his 
uttering  or  writing  one  word  to  show  that 
these  shameless  attacks  ever  roused  in  him 
a   single    angry   impulse.      How   many   men 
of    high    breeding    and    culture    are    there 
who    could   pass    through    a    similar   ordeal 
with  as  much  credit?    His  great  rival,  Mr 
Davis,    though    an    object    of    the    highest 
admiration  of  half  Europe  as  well  as  half 
America,   never  makes  a  speech   or  writes 
a    message    to    Congress    that    is    not    half 
made  up  of  railing  and  accusation,   which 
sometimes  sink  into  mere  Billingsgate. 

"When  one  comes  to  examine  what  this 
'babboon,'   'buffoon,*  'clodhopper,'   'peasant 
'rail-splitter'     has     done,     to     compare    his 
I    promise    of   four   years    ago    with    his    per- 
:    formance  since  then,  the  secret  of  his  pa- 
I    tience    is    at    once    revealed.        'They    may 
laugh  who   win.'       He  was   placed   at   the 
head    of    a    democracy    in   the    hour    of    its 
greatest    peril,    and    you   must    not    forget 
|    what  .  English    Philosophers    at    that    time 
I    considered    it— fickle,    demoralized,    coward- 
i  ly,    unwarlike,     unused     to     arms    and  I  to 
horsemarship,   impatient. of  taxation,   inca- 
pable of  discipline,  singularly  averse  to  pro- 
longed  effort,   without  leaders,    and    inordi- 
nately    conceited     and     indocile.       Every- 
thing    had     to     be     organized,     and     from 
the      rawest     material— army,      navy      and 
civil      service.        The      task      before      this 
rail-splitter      was,      in      short,       such      as 
no    European    statesman    has    ever    faced 
and    every    foreign    observer    and    a    great 
many  native  ones  were  confident  he  would 
rail.        Three    things    were    predicted    with 
the  utmost   certainty-that  he   would  never 
be   able    to    raise    a   second    army;    that    he' 
would  never  be  able  to  raise  any  consider- 
able   portion    of   the    revenue    by    taxation, 
and    that   if   he   attempted   to   do   either   of 
I  f.   ,     &S   by  f0rce   the   Western    States 

,  would  Recede  and  either  set  up  a  separate 
confederation  or  join  that  of  the  South 

Itrttol11'  -ne  has  raised  army  after  army- 

hf/.LT     T  and  a  half  of  men  ^  a>i:  he 
fhe  ™^HPed  °.ne  of  the  IarSesit.  Perhaps,  In 
navJ  Z  .I1"  °f  SrS  and  men'    the   ]a^est 
raising  nearly   £100,000,000  by   inland   reve- 
nue alone,  and  after  four  years  of  murder- 
ous  warfare,   conducted   with   varying  suc- 
cess,  he  has,   nevertheless,   managed   to  in- 
spire   such    confidence  >in     the    nation      of 
i  which  he  has  exacted  such  sacrifices    that 
|  he  has  been  reelected  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous  vote,   the  Western   States  casting  the 
heaviest  majorities  in  his   favor.     There   is 
something  almost    painfully   absurd   in    the 
spectacle  of  writers  and  orators  in  London 
who  are  probably   themselves   incapable   of 
managing  a  parish  vestry,  laboriously  prov- 
ing,  in  the  teeth  of  all   this,   Mr.   Lincoln's 
incompetency.       He     is    perhaps     the     only 
man  at  the  North  who  has  never  wavered 
or  doubted,  or  abated  one  jot  of  heart  W 
hope.     He  has  been  always  calm,  confident 
determined;  the  very  type  and  embodiment 
of  the  national  will,  and  true  and  fit  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  in  its  noblest  moods- 
and  to  be  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  high- 
est duties,  if  not  the  highest  duty  of  the 
leader  of  a  democracy." 

Under  the  shock  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, Mr.  Godkin  wrote:  "The  loss  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  this  juncture  would  under  any 
circumstances  have  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  North.  It  is  doubly  terrible  now,  when 
the  soldier  has  almost  finished  his  work 
and  that  of  the  pacificator  has  to  begin! 
Those  who  hate  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment, who  desire  to  bring  both  one  cause 
and  the  other  to  confusion,  could  hardly 
have  served  their  purpose  better  than  by 
killing  him." 


Pour  days  later  came  tills  from  Mr.  God- 
kin's  pen  : 

"One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  monarch 
has  ever  half  as  many  tears  shed  over  his 
bier  as  have  fallen  on  Abraham  Lincoln's. 
More  hearts,  I  venture  to  say,  throbbed  with 
genuine  human  grief  and  rage  over  the 
news  of  his  fall  on  Friday  last  than  the 
disappearance  of  a  whole  line  of  kings  has 
ever  been  able  to  rouse.  Opposition  orators 
and  journals  have  ever  since  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  homage  to  his  memory. 
None  now  ventures  to  deny  his  honesty,  his 
integrity,  his  purity  of  purpose,  his  single- 
minded  loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  free- 
dom. All  his  little  defects,  the  want  of 
grace,  of  imagination,  for  instance,  which 
sorely  tried  so  many  here,  are  forgotten. 
Everybody  seems  to  feel  profoundly  sensible 
that  a  great  man  has  fallen.  .  .  .  And  he 
grew  up  to  the  level  of  his  responsibilities 
with  a  rapidity  perhaps  never  equalled.  He 
knew  how  defective  his  training  and  edu- 
cation were,  how  little  his  previous  course 
of  life  had  done  to  fit  him  for  his  position, 
and  to  what  a  storm  of  hate  and  malignity 
he  exposed  himself  from  the  day  he  came 
out  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  and  yet  he  never  flinched.    He 


was  never  gullty^iof •  the  smallest  pretence  of 
affectation.  He  never  attempted  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  learner ;  but  he 
learned  with  a  rapidity  and  retained  with 
a  tenacity  wbich  astounded  those  who 
thought  they  had  nothing  but  a  backwoods- 
man to  deal  with. 

"The  man  whom  brazen-faced  slavehold- 
ers, who  had  probably  seen  hundreds  of 
naked  women  flogged  within  an  Inch  of 
their  lives  without  a  qualm,  who  sold  ba- 
bies by  the  dozen  and  dipped  scores  of  raw 
backs  in  brine,  who  bad  lived  their  lives 
through  on  the  unrequited  toil  of  others, 
went  about  Europe  month  after  month 
holding  up  as  a  monster,  of  cruelty,  was  in 
reality  so  tender  hearted  that  he  was  over 
a  year  in  the  presidential  chair  before  he 
could  be  induced  to  allow  a  deserter  to  be 
punished  with  death.  The  wives  of  the 
most  ruffianly  "bounty  jumpers"  of  this 
city,  men  stained  with  every  crime,  had 
only  to  hurry  to  Washington  and  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  to  save  the  scoun- 
drels from  the  gallows,  to  the  despair  of 
the  military  authorities.  And  he  would 
listen  by  the  hour  to  tales  of  woe  which  he 
knew  he  could  not  relieve,  through  sheer 
unwillingness  to  add  the  pain  of  hasty  dis- 
missal to  the  pain  of  refusal.  And  when  It  is 
remembered  that  for  four  long  years  he  was 
abused— and  with  what  abuse! — and  ridi- 
culed as  no  public  man  has  ever  been,  that 
hardly  a  day  lapsed  in  which  a  thousand 
pens  all  over  the  country  were  not  busy 
blackening  his  character,  misrepresenting 
his  motives,  holding  his  appearance,  his 
manner  up  to  scorn  and  derision,  and  that 
in  no  single  instance  has  he  been  known  to 
utter  one  word  marked  by  resentment  or 
passion,  it  will  be  confessed  that  he  had 
one  of  the  rarest  and  noblest  natures  ever 
seen."  . 
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BY  Off  J  SPEECH 

Senator  Declares,  in  Address 

at  Clarksburg,  That  All 

Owe  Him  Debt. 

NOW  BELONGS  TO  WORLD 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  12.— All 
mankind  owes  Lincoln  eternal  grati- 
tude, Senator  Guy  D.  Goff,  of  West 
Virginia,  declared  in  an  address  here 
today. under  auspices  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

"He  stands  aione  in  human  history 
without  a  successor  and  peculiar  to 
American  soil,"  Senator  Goff  said 
"He  went  to  the  White  House  a  giant, 
he  staggered  out  of  it  a  shadow,  worn 

w?i7n  ir?  the  service  °f  the  Republic. 
With  all  great  men  it  is  not  so  much 
what  they  intend  to  do,  but  rather 
what  their  qualities  of  their  natures 
Impel  to  do,  that  determines  their 
career.  The  strength  of  a  nation  de- 
pends upon  something  greater  than 
its  armies  and  its  navies;   it  rests  on 

iWfentf  n*lments,  and  the  ideals  that 
inspire  its  people. 

"The     forces    responsible    for    our 

thl  H,Pm^nt  haVe  been  composite, 
the  blending  in  one  of  the  best  in 
many  races,  and  the  master  spirit 
that  could  ride  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm  has  alone  survived  " 

&3S*  SPJXlt~  °f  Lincoln  ^  man's 
unfettered  effort  to  be  himself  and 
to  write  his  character  according  to 
the  principles  that  govern  his  life, 
Senator  Goff  asserted,  and  It  warns 
against  the  dangers  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped  civilization. 

"It  advises  that  if  government  is  to 
come  closer  to  man's  needs,  we  must 
have  better  citizens  and  more  un- 
selfish statesmen,  because  no  one  is 
or  has  any  right  to  be  exempt  from 
the  common  lot,"  the  senator  stated. 

It  cherishes  honor,  admires  courage 
and  nourishes  men  fit  to  cope  with 
great  forces  and  to  cssert  great  prin- 
ciples. It  cautions  us  that  the  Re- 
public needs  men  to  answer  its  ques- 
tions and  solve  its  problems:  men 
to  stand  in  the  hard  places  and  fight 
the  hard  battles;  men  who  believe 
that  they  find  their  lives  only  by 
losing  them  in  the  service  of  others- 
men  whose  lives  appeal  to  our  in- 
tellects, arouse  our  ideals  and  touch 
the  best  in  all  of  us;  men  who  would 
rather  be  social  exiles,  having  the  tes- 
timony of  any  approving  conscience, 
than  be  'guests  in  kings'  houses;' 
men  enriched  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience and  crowned  and  mitred  by 
the  hands  of  Invisible  consecration 
because  they  have  felt  life's  pinch 
suffered  its  tragedies  and  lived  its 
joys. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died 
his  patriotism.  In  life  he  was  a  great 
American.  He  is  an  American  no 
longer— he  is  one  of  those  giant 
figures  who  lose  their  nationality  in 
death." 
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A  LINCOLN  TRIBUTE 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  this  morning,  to- 
day being  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth    of    Abraham    Lincoln,    Senior    Circuit 

fudge   ('"II    paid    ,i    \u\    In-,  ml  il  ul    tribute   to 
his   meinoi  \ ,   u  hi<  h    is  .is   I < il lov\  s: 

UT-ihroixjh  all  the  ages  that  have 
J_  tome  and  gone,  since  God  said, 
"Let  there  be  light,"  and  light  was, 
a  propitious  providence  has  not  given 
to  mankind,  save  only  once  when  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  came  to  earth,  so 
great  a  boon  as  when  one  hundred 
years  ago  today  Abraham  Lincoln 
breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

Seventeen 
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Daughters  Of  Union 

Veterans  Of  Civil 

War ,1861-1865 


NEBRASKA. 

Betsy  Ross  Tent,  No.  1,  of  Omaha, 
celebrated  the  founding  of  the  organ- 
ization in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
Only  five  charter  members  of  the  tent, 
which  was  instituted  in  1917,  are  liv- 
ing. The  tent  has  planned  as  its  pro- 
grams for  the  year  a  study  course 
based  on  the  Civil  War  from  1861-1865. 
The  program  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  patriotic  instructor. 

Betsy  Ross  Tent,  No.  3,  of  Wakefield, 
entertained  the  husbands  and  friends 
at  a  delightful  meeting,  at  which  time 
the  history  of  the  organization  was 
given.  A  dinner  was  served  to  30 
guests. 

Sarah  D.  Gillespie  Tent  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Army,  their 
wives  and  widows,  at  a  dinner.  The 
program  consisted  of  music  and  read- 
ings and  talks  by  the  many  comrades 
present.  Each  was  presented  with  a 
gift.  The  oldest  comrade  was  95,  J.  V. 
Cams.  Others  present  were:  C.  P. 
Lomax,  T.  J.  Smith,  L.  C.  McBride, 
Jerry  Wilhelm,  W.  F.  Ramsley,  A.  L. 
Shader,  E.  P.  Brown,  R.  E.  Coleman, 
J.  A.  Cauger,  and  Charles  Wingrove,  of 
Clay  Center,  Kans. 

Kate  B.  Sherwood  Tent,  Fremont— 
A  dinner  was  served  to  61  in  the  court- 
house assembly  rooms,  when  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans,  in 
accord  with  an  annual  custom,  hon- 
ored the  comrades  of  the  McPherson 
Post,  No.  5,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  wives 
and  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
Members  of  the  McPherson  Post  pres- 
ent were:  J.  W.  Goff,  Thomas  Reed, 
Frank  Wickwire,  and  Joseph  Snyder. 
James  Welotead,  of  Cedar  Bluffs,  the 
only  other  member  of  the  post,  was 
unable  to  be  present.  The  Rev.  E.  L. 
Baker,  of  Fremont  Camp,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans,  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
stirring  address  following  the  dinner. 
J.  W.  Goff,  commander  of  McPherson 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  seeing  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Kate  B.  Sherwood  Tent  has  been 
represented  on  the  county  welfare  ad- 
visory board  for  the  past  year  and 
more.  Its  part  in  the  charity  work  for 
this  Winter  was  to  be  in'charge  of  giv- 
ing out  clothes.  These  clothes  are 
brought  in  by  the  public.  What  mend- 
ing is  needed  to  make  them  fit  for  dis- 
tribution is  done. 


Goff,   J.  W. 

Clarissa  Gray  Hall  Tent,  of  Fuller- 
ton,  honored  the  veterans,  their  wives 
and  widows,  at  a  luncheon  and  pro- 
gram, and  a  delightful  time  was  had 
by  those  privileged  to  be  present. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  Tent,  Arapaho,  en- 
tertained at  a  unique  party,  each  mem- 
ber inviting  as  a  guest  one  v/ho  was 
eligible  to  the  order.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  games,  readings,  and  a  clever 
little  one-act  play  of  the  Civil  War 
period  was  enacted  by  four  of  the 
Daughters. 

GLENNOLA  G.  SILL, 
National  Press  Correspondent. 

5023  Winthrop  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Goldberg,   HabM  David 

A  Present-Day  Estimate 

of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Rabbi  David  Goldberg 


Ae  years  roll  by,  the^  halo  about  the  per- 
sonality of  Abraham  Lincoln  grows  brighter 
and  deeper,  as  the  basic  qualities  of  the 
man  are  brought  out  in  ever  greater  relle*. 
He  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
ungrateful  test  in  history,  the  test  of  civil 
strife,  has  grown  into  the  most  beloved,  one 
might  say  personally  beloved  hero  of  all 
parties  to  the  Civil  War,  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.  This  is  an  uncommon 
achievement,  for  ordinarily  Civil  War  he- 
roes rptain  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity  which  they  had 
occupied  in  their  life ;  that  is,  they  are 
subject  to  the  partisan  adoration  of  the 
descendants  of  the  party  they  sided  with, 
and  the  partisan  condemnation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  party  they  fought  against. 
But  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
South,  no  less  than  the  North,  is  getting 
to  revere  his  memory.  The  reason  for  that 
wtfl  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  motives 
which  guided  Lincoln  throughout  the  or- 
deal of  the  Civil  War.  These  motives,  in 
the  paraphrase  of  his  own  'summary  of 
them,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  two 
propositions.:  A  country  cannot  go  oA  half 
free  and  half  slave ;  the  interests  of  the 
Union  are  paramount  to  any  and  all  sec- 
tional interests. 

The  causes  and  opportunities  for  fric- 
tion between  the  various'  sections  of  a 
country  are  particularly  numerous  during 
the  early  stage  of  its  development,  as  the 
history  of  every  land  has  taught  us.  They 
grow  out,  first,  of  the  economic  disparities 
between,  let  us  say,  the  North  and  the 
South,  and,  second,  of  the  question  of  po- 
litical prestige  and  prerogative.  It  seema 
natural  that  those  sections  of  a  country 
which  orient  fir^  should  think  themselves 
superior  to  those  who  have  come  later,  and 
it  seems  equally  natural  that  the  latter 
should  resent  the  pretensions  of  the  former. 
Essentially,  that  has  been  the  underlying 
factor  in  the  Civil  War  attitude  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  although,  to  be 
sure,  the  actual  clash  opened  about  specific 
grievances.  Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  United  States — who  knows  | 
whether  a  United  States  would  have 
emerged  from  the  struggle  at  all,  if  another 
man,  not  Lincoln,  had  stirred  up  the  smoul- 
dering fires  of  sectionalism  into  open  strife, 
and  not  upon  the  issues  of  Union  and  Free- 
dom, but  upon  the  issues  of  political  su- 
premacy and  economic  domination? 

+     +.   +  j 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  had  raised  the  is- 1 
sues  of  the  Civil  War  to  such  a  high  his- 
toric plane  that  no  sectional  passion   could 
even  touch  them.     He  had  not  waged   war 
for  the  vindication  of  this  or  that  section 
of  the  country,  but  for  the  vindication  of  a 
principle  which  could  not  but  appeal  alike 
to    the    better   people    of    all    sections.     He 
raised   no   political   or   economic   issues    at 
all.     He  came  to  save  the  Union  from  dis- 
memberment, and  be  came  to  save  a  portion 
of   the   Union   from   the    crime    of    slavery:  : 
Whosoever  was  against  the  Union  and  for  ; 
slavery   he   regarded  as   an  enemy  of   the 
country,  and  whosoever  was  for  the  Union 
and    against^  slavery    he    regarded    as    a 
friend  of  the%ountry.     And  it  did  not  mat-  | 
ter   whether   the    enemies    came    from,    the  j 
North   or  the   friends   from    the    South.     It  | 
Is  exactly   this   lofty    stand    which    tended: 
to   disarm   the    Southern    partisans    at .  the 
outset  of  the  conflict.     It  was  realized  that 
Lincoln  would  have  fought  the  North  with 
like  zeal  and  fervor,   were  the  North,  and 
not  the  South,  trafficking  in  slavery.     A.nd 
as  the  South  herself  had  since  acknowledged 
the   principle   for  the   vindication    of   which) 
Lincoln  had  fought,   It  is  but  natural  that 


his   memory   there   should  be  cherished    no 
less  than  here  in  the  North. 

The  epithet  of  "emancipator"  fits  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  It  fits  few  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  There  have  been  acts  of 
emancipation  committed  by  men  who  were 
essentially  tyrants  by  disposition.  Peter1 
the  Great  of  Russia,  for  instance,  was  an  ' 
emancipator  of  a  sort,  having  been  the 
first  of  the  Russian  rulers  to  introduce 
western  civilization  to  his  country.  So  also,  : 
in  a  sense,  Napoleon  I.  was  an  emancipa- 
tor, for  he  was  wont  to  grant  subject  peo- 
ples greater  freedom  than  they  had  en- 
joyed under  their  natural  rulers.  Withal, 
they  were  not  emancipators  in  the  tru« 
sense  of  the  word,  for  they  lacked  the  mo- 
tive of  the  liberator.  They  granted  people 
rights  at  will,  at  caprice,  as  an  act  of  grace 
or  chivalry,  and  even  as  an  expedient  for 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  people 
whom  they  ruled  autocratically.  Their  mo- 
tive was  always  self-aggrandizement,  in  one 
sense  or  other.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were 
wont  to  look  down  upon  the  people  they 
ruled  with  disdain  and  derision,  and  when- 
ever they  condescended  to  an  act  of  eman- 
cipation It  was  with  a  view  to  "posterity," 
posing  for  history,  as  It  were. 

+    +    +' 

Not    so    Lincoln,    who    really    loved    the 
people    against    whom    he    fought,    whose 
heart  was   literally  bleeding  upon   signing 
the  call  to  arms.     He  was  not  a  politician, 
and   it  was   not   even   his   set  mark   In   his 
political  ambition  to  become  the  President)! 
of   the   United   States   at   any  cost.     What 
he    wanted    at    any    cost    was    to    abolishf 
slavery  from   the   land,   and  to  establish  a 
community   of    purpose    toward    which    all 
sections    of    the    Union    should    gravitate, 
And  if,  in  order  to  accomplish  that,  it  was; 
necessary  that  he  should  run  for  the  presl 
deney   of   the   United   States,   and   later   01 
to  precipitate  an  open  clash  with  the  South 
it   was   done.     But   always   with   a   view   t< 
the  lofty  ideals  of  Union  and  Freedom. 

Theologians  of  the  old  school  are  still'' 
arguing  whether  man  be  inherently  wicked 
or  Inherently  good,  aijd  they  suggest 
schemes  of  salvation  on  the  basis  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  doctrine.  To  me  the 
truth  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  Midrashic 
suggestion  that  Adam  was  created  with  his 
■>-et  attached  to  the  ground  and  his  hea'" 

rering    into    heaven.        While    obyioi' 
frail  by  nature  and  capable  of- the  utn, 
wickedness,     man    Is    at    the    same    tin. 
potentially    capable    of   the   greatest   good. 
We  know  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
by    the     atrocities     which     people     commit 
against    one    another.         But   at    the    same 
time,  we  know  that  there  is  something  fun- 
damentally good  about  the  heart  of  man, 
and  that  this  goodness  is  shown  by  man's 
appreciation  of  the  great  and  noble  idealists 
that  appear  on  the  horizon  of  history,  here 
and    there,    now    and    then.      And    in    this 
ever    growing    love     and    esteem     for    the 
great       emancipator,       Abraham       Lincoln, 
there  is  the  assurance  that  the  race  is  not 
totally   depraved   by   nature,    that   If   noble 
deeds  and  sentiments  and  heroic  action  and  ! 
martyrdom    find   their   appreciation    in    our 
Hearts,   it  is   because   we  ourselves,   poten-  i 
tially,    if  ever  so  remotely,  are  capable  of 
nobility,  heroism,  and  martyrdom. 
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Goldstein,  Rabbi  Herbert  S. 


AS  U.  S.  GUIDE 


Sermons  Point  to  Need  of  His 
Guidance  as  World  Drifts 
Into    Tragic    Complications 


Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  im- 
print he  left  on  America,  was  the 
subject  of  four  major  sermons  in 
the  synagogues  of  New  York  yes- 
terday. 

Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Goldstein,  ir^ 
the  West  Side  Institutional  Syna- 
gogue, 120  W.  76th  st.,  said,  in' 
part: 

"To  the  Jew,  Lincoln  is  the 
symbol  of  a  saint  among  the 
Gentiles'.  Lincoln  succeeded,  at 
the  point  of  great  sacrifice,  to 
bring  peace  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave. 

ROOM  FOR  BOTH. 

"Now  we  have  another  clash 
of  class,  between  manufacturers' 
associations  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  message  of  the 
synagogue  today  is  that  there 
is  a  place  for  both  the  manu- 
facturers' associations  and  the 
labor  unions,  a  place  for  both 
capital  and  labor. 

"I  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
industrial  peace  when  the  gov- 
ernment regulates  both  the 
manufacturers'  associations  and 
the  labor  unions.  I  am  for  reg- 
ulation on  both  sides  of  the 
economic  fence." 

NARROWED  WORLD; 

Dr.     Israel     Goldstein,     befon 

Congregation      B'nai      Jeshurun 

88th  st.,  west  of  Broadway,  said 

"Lincoln   taught    the    United 

States  of  this  day  to  understand 

that   a   nation    cannot   be   half 

slave    and    half    free.     Today, 

through  the  airplane,  the  radio 

and   other  techniques,  America 

and   Europe  are   closer   to    one 

another   than    were    New   York 

and  Georgia  in  Lincoln's  time. 

"In  this,  kind  of  inter-related 

world  it   is   hardly   realistic   to 

believe  that  one  part  of  it  can 

shut  its  eyes  and  ears  to  what 

is  happening  in  other  parts.    It 

is  difficult  to  envisage  a  world 

today   that   is   half   democratic 

and  half  totalitarian." 


LESSON  OF  HUMILITY. 

Rabbi  Louis  I.  Newman  at  Con- 
gregation Dodeph  Sholem,  7  W. 
83rd  st.,  said: 

"Surely  the  great -heartedness 
of  Lincoln  in  grappling  with  the 
issues  and  problems  of  his  day 
should   motivate   the   men   who 
are  now  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities   of    preserving    in- 
tact our  institutions.    The  work 
confronting     America     is     ever 
challenging    and    we    must    enl 
counter  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln  with   a   sense   of   humility 
and  of  our  own  shortcomings." 
Rabbi  Joseph  Zeitlin,  at  Temple 
Ansche    Chesed,    West    End    ave. 
and  100th  st.,  said: 

"Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  creeds  espoused  by  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  their 
current  sessions  in  Washington 
take  them  out  of  that  listing  of 
sluggards  who  are  so  apathetic 
toward  America  that  they  do 
nothing  at  all.  These  young 
people,  right  or  wrong  in  their 
approach  to  fundamental  Amer- 
j  ican  issues,  are  at  least  show 
I  ing  that  they  are  interested." 


. 
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Goldberg,  Rube 


vOHAT    CHANGE   HtAS    A 

<5vX  to  <ser  AAiT^rte^Re 

JW  THIS  wOOfetb   OMLSSS  tf£ 
STAMPS   I/O.   RIGHT-  VoU 

Cfi^Sr  <ser  sTAR-ret* 

U)[THou-r   A    PULL. 


A  PICTURE  OF  TWO  MEN 

By  Rube  Goldberg  (Copyright) 

Disappointed? Who  Has  Not  Bcen—oMany   Times    Over? 

DisCOUra^ed?  -  -   Think  of  Lincoln! 

His  entire  schooling  was  less  than  one  year.  He  walked  many  miles  to  borrow  books  to  read  by  firelight.  He  always 
worked  hard. 

His  preparation  for  life  was  in  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks.  He  liked  people,  always  saw  any  humorous  side  to 
a  situation,  disarmed  much  opposition  thereby. 

Lincoln  had  to  pull  himself  together  often  to  gain  confidence  in  his  own  ability  "to  keep  my  resolves  when  they  are 
made,"  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  when  a  young  man."  That  tasks  in  the  hours  of  insight  willed,  may  be  in- days  of  gloom 
fulfilled." 

He  clerked  in  a  store,  then  engaged  in  business  with  a  partner,  who  dishonestly  involved  him  in  debts  he  was 
seventeen  years  in  paying  off.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman,  then  she  died.  He  studied  hard  to  prepare 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  which  he  continued  for  25  years,  always  keenly  and  helpfully  interested  in  everyday  people. 

Entering  politics,  Lincoln  ran  for  the  Illinois  legislature  and  was  badly  swamped.  He  ran  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  but 
was  beaten.  In  1856  he  became  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  and  was  defeated.  In  1858  when  49  years  old,  he  lost  to 
Douglas  a  hard  fought  campaign  for  the  U.  S.  senate. 

Often  misunderstood,  under-rated,  abused,  Lincoln  was  never  known  to  do  an  unkind  thing,  speak  an  unkind  word 

or  utter  a  vicious  sentiment.  He  always  asked  for  divine  guidance  before  deciding  upon  a  particular  course  of  action, 

and  then  he  stuck  to  it.  He  had  reason  to  believe  in  that  wise  saying,  "Disappointments  are  His  appointments,"  In  the 

face  of  all  disappointments  and  defeats,  he  had  "that    persistence  of  a  mighty  will,  which  in  defeat  has  power  to  conquer 

still."  Lincoln  never  lost  faith  in  the  necessity  for,  and  the  practical  advantage-the  utility-of  hard,  persistent  work.  He 

refused  to  yield  to  any  feeling  of  futility -there's  no  use!  He  kept  his  youthful  vision  bright  declaring,  "I  WILL  GET 

READY,  THEN  MY  CHANCE  WILL  COME.  "This  resolution  and  his  courageous  example  must  have  helped  inspire 

the  lines  of  Lowell:  ((T     ..,  ,  „    .  .        ,  ,  , 

in  life  s  small  things  be  resolute  and  great, 

To  keep  thy  muscles  trained;  knowest  thou  when  Fate 

Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she'll  say  to  thee: 

"I  find  thee  worthy:  do  this  thing  for  me?" 

Thereby  Lincoln  achieved  the  highest  success  obtainable       public  life,  and  undying  fame  unto  the  end  of  time,  leaving 

to  every  man,  woman  and  'child  in  his  example  a  legacy  beyond  price! 

"Ad  astra  per  aspera  —  To  the  stars  thru  difficulties!" 
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Gollaher,  Austin 
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LINCOLN'S  BESCUKR  DEAD. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  22.— A  special 
to  the  Evening  Post  from.  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  says:  Austin  Gollaher  died 
today,  aged  93  years.  Gollaher  was  j 
the  boyhood  companion  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  were  born  on  adjoining 
farms  and  attended  school  together. 
Gollaher  saved  Lincoln  at  the  risk  of 
his   own  life  from  drowning:.      o  a  s>  < 
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(..voiooie.    Joim 

An  Immigrant  Boy  Who  Learned 

Lincoln  Was  Right  About  Equality 

John  Golobie,  Son  of  European  Peasant,  Was  Inspired  by  the 

Example  of  the  Great  Emancipator — Oklahoma  Honors 

His  Memory  With  a  Fitting  Epitaph. 


* 

(Bu  a  Member  of  The  Star's  Staff.) 

Guthrie,  Ok.,  Feb.  12.— When 
one  thinks  of  John  Golobie 
as  he  was  in  life,  the  mind 
tries  to  fix  on  some  text 
to  form  the  spindle  for  the  whirl- 
ing life  currents  that  buffeted  him. 
Since  he  now  is  in  his  grave  there  is 
one  text  that  might  serve  as  a  com- 
posite of  life  motif  and  memorial.  It 
is  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
that  our  forefathers  brought  forth  a 
new  nation — a  democracy,  a  ray  of 
hope  for  the  oppressed  of  all  the 
world — "conceived  in  liberty  and  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  .that  all  men 
are  created  equal." 

This  cannot  be  a  biography  of  the 
man  who  played  a  part  in  the  early 
days  of  Oklahoma,  the  Guthrie  editor 
who  served  as  state  senator  and  per- 
formed many  valuable  services  for  his 
state.  It  isn't  a  story  of  success 
achieved  or  hope  fulfilled.  Many  will 
vouch  that  Senator  Golobie  had 
neither. 


Long  ago  in  a  village  now  part  of 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  nation,  a  peas- 
ant mother — the  mother  of  John 
Golobie — received  the  inspiration  of 
human  liberty  as  it  radiated  from  the 
great  heart  of  the  emancipator,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  She  longed  for  her  lit- 
tle boy  to  grow  up  in  the  land  of  op- 
portunity far  away — the  land  called 
the  United  States,  where  little  boys 
who  were  born  of  the  poor,  in  log 
cabins,  in  poverty,  in  suffering,  might 
become  the  "kings."  Her  little  John 
would  have  only  limited  opportunities 
in  his  native  land — the  clergy,  the  life 
on  the  farm,  the  hated  soldiery.  The 
mother  heard  the,  men  of  her  village 
speak  of  the  Lincoln  who  became 
"ruler"  of  the  people,  how  he  had 
spoken  that  the  great  nation  which 
he  headed  was  built  for*  liberty  and 
for  the  equality  of  all  men.  Hence- 
forth the  Slavic  mother  had  one  am- 
bition, and  one  night,  as  she  and  her 
little  son  walked  through  the  fields 
in  the  soft  moonlight,  she  spoke  to 
him  of  the  dream  treasured  in  her 
heart. 

"My  son,  I  shall  send  you  away  to 
the  land  of  Lincoln.  I  have  watched 
you  grow  and  I  have  sounded  your 
mind.  Your  body  Is  strong  and  your 
brain  is  sharp.  Over  there  you  will 
find  your  place  with  men  like  Lincoln. 
He  has  pointed  the  way  to  oppor- 
tunity." 

Little  John,  a  strong  and  sturdy 
peasant  boy,  scarcely  realized  where 
the  land  of  Lincoln  might  be.  For 
that  matter,  his  mother  didn't  know 
The  edge  of  the  hills  surrounding  his 
home  community  was  the  "end  of  the 
world"  to  those  who  dwelt  therein. 
The  mother  worked  in  the  fields  and 
saved  enough  money  to  pay  her  boy's 
passage.  There  was  a  family  living 
near  by  going  to  the  United  States, 
and  little  John  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  those  friends. 


Senator  Golobie  once  related  to  this 
writer  his   recollnction   of   that   de- 


parture. He  gazed  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  state  senate  cloak  room,  his 
large  body  and  well  formed  head  sil- 
houetted against  the  white  walls  of 
the  chamber.  His  eyes  were  peering 
toward  flying  clouds  in  the  sky. 

"My  mother  was  as  much  an  angel 
on  earth  as  any  person  I  have  ever 
met,"  he  was  saying.  "I  remember 
that  I  was  placed  on  a  cart  with  the 
family  to  take  me  to  America.  The 
cart  bumped  along  the  road  and  I 
waved  to  my  mother,  who  ran  a  short 
way  behind  the  rattling  cart.  I  still 
can  see  her  stumble  as  her  feet  struck 
the  ruts  in  the  road.  She  had  told 
me  to  be  a  good  man  like  Lincoln.  I 
was  to  be  another  Lincoln  in  the  new 
country.  She  told  me  to  send  her  a 
letter  when  the  boat  landed.  The  last 
picture  I  have  of  my  mother  is  that 
in  which  she  waved  to  me  as  the  cart 
bounced  away." 

When  the  boat  landed  in  the  new 
country  the  immigrant  boy  wrote  to 
his  mother,  telling  her  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  land  and  that  he  heard 
young  boys  were  able  to  earn  Dig 
wages  and  that  he  had  found  friends 
who  told  him  many  trades  and  pro- 
fessions were  open  to  the  lad  who 
trained  himself  and  studied.  It  was 
a  coincidence  that  the  family  escort- 
ing him  to  America  went  first  to  a 
town  called  Lincoln,  111.  When  John 
wrote  that  to  his  mother  she  sent  a 
letter  asserting  the  settlement  in  the 
town  called  Lincoln  was  an  omen  that 
her  prayers  would  be  answered  and 
that  her  son  would  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  Emancipator. 


John  Golobie  had  his  struggles  in 
the  new  country.  He  lived  for  a  while 
in  Leavenworth  and  later  in  Wichita. 
He  studied  and  taught  himself,  form- 
ing a  habit  early  in  life  of  reading 
histories,  biographies  and  the  classics. 
Golobie  pored  over  the  biography  and 
writings  of  Lincoln.  It  was  Lincoln 
whose  life  had  been  the  inspiration 
back  of  his  immigration  to  America. 
Lincoln  was  the  ideal  of  his  mother. 

When  the  new  lands  were  opened 
in  Oklahoma,  Golobie  had  learned  the 
printing  trade  and  carried  a  load  of 
papers  into  Guthrie  in  the  boom  days 
and  sold  them,  starting  a  publication 
in  that  way  which  later  was  to  be 
one  of  the  important  newspapers  in 
the  territorial  and  pre-statehood  days. 

Golobie  became  a  member  of  the 
party  of  Lincoln  as  naturally  as 
streams  traverse  a  downward  course 
to  the  sea.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  was  big,  deep-chested, 
inclined  to  oracular  speech,  and  quo- 
tations from  the  books  he  had  read 
fell  easily  from  his  lips.  He  could 
recite  long  passages  from  Byron  and 
Browning  and  from  Shakespeare 
when  his  comradeship  was  glowing 
sufficiently  and  companions  urged. 
He  used  to  tell  of  the  time  he  jour- 
neyed from  Leavenworth  to  Kansas 
City  to  hear  Patti  sing.  He  had 
enough  money  for  the  trip  and  to  pay 
his  way  to  the  opera.  He  was  dis- 
heartened after  settling  himself  in 
arf    inexpensive     seat     to     discover. 


Madame  Patti  was  not  singing  that 
night.  She  was  to  appear  the  next 
night. 

A  clerk  at  the  Coates  House  per- 
mitted him  to  sleep  in  a  lobby  chair, 
so  he  managed  to  hear  the  great 
singer  by  going  without  food. 

Senator  Goiobie  never  married.  He 
lived  in  later  years  at  a  hotel  in 
Guthrie.  There  are  many  who  as- 
sert Golobie  never  was  a  scholar  and 
that  his  writings,  some  of  which  were 
published,  never  were  great.  Few  will 
doubt  the  sincerity  and  sheer  idolatry 
with  which  he  wrote  of  his  mother 
and  her  influence  on  his  life  through 
the  inspiration  she  received  from 
Lincoln. 

"I  have  such  a  sweet  remembrance 
of  my  mother  and  her  early  impres- 
sion on  my  life  that  I  have  never 
found  another  romance  equal  to  it," 
he  once  said.. 

When  Senator  Golobie  found  an  or- 
ganization springing  up  in  his  com- 
munity which  his  neighbors  were 
joining  and  which  he  promptly  brand- 
ed as  a  menace,  he  made  some  ene- 
nies.     He  couldn't  reconcile  hooded 


faces  and  robed  forms  with  th 
Americanism  of  Lincoln.  It  wasn 
the  kind  of  Americanism  he  sougr. 
when  he  came  to  this  country.  Som 
animosities  arose.  One  day  Golobi 
displayed  a  note  he  had  received, 
note  written  in  the  heat  of  mob  ha 
tred.  There  were  words  which  cause 
him  to  remember  that  stumblin 
peasant  woman  whose  hands  wer 
upraised  in  prayer  behind  that  rat 
tling  cart. 

"They  are  foolish  people  who  wrifo 
like  this,"  Golobie  said.  "They  don' 
understand  what  men  like  Lincoh 
understand  about  liberty." 


Senator  Golobie  died  about  eight' 
een  months  ago  in  an  Oklahoma  hos^ 
pital.  His  last  words  were  about  i 
boat  landing  and  about  his  mother 
His  funeral  service  in  Guthrie  wai 
held  in  a  public  park  since  it  wa; 
summer  time  and  men  and  womer 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  anc 
from  Kansas.  There  was  no  sermor 
and  no  prayer.  Luther  Harrison  oJ 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Ok- 
lahoman,  a  former  state  senator 
spoke    eloquently    of    Golobie.      His 


friends  are  planning   an  inscriptioi 
for  his  monument  in  accordance  wit] 
a  wish  once  expressed: 
"John  Golobie  Was  an  American. 
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Goodale,  Mrs.  Aglia 


Assassination 


WOMAN  RECALLS  HEARING 
SHOT  FATAL  TO  LINCOLN 


Seventy  years  ago  when  she  was  a  bride  Mrs.  Aglia  Goodale 
went  to  the  old  Ford  Theater  in  Washington  and  heard  the 
shot  that  snuffed  out  the  life  of  President  Lincoln. 


A  dark,  crowded  theater  on  a 
peaceful  spring  evening,  1865. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rings  out.  A  mo- 
ment of  silence,  then  a  scream: 
"The  President  has  been  mur- 
dered! " 

As  the  Ford  Theater  turned  in- 
stantly into  a  pandemonium  of 
cursing  men  and  shrieking  women, 
ft  young  bride  looked  up  at  her  hus- 
band,   weeping    silently.    President 


Lincoln  had  been  shot — murdered, 
probably. 

Today,  living  with  her  daughter, 
Dorothy  Woods,  at  1975  Beachwood 
Drive,  Hollywood,  91-year-old  Mrs. 
Aglia  Goodale  still  remembers  clear- 
ly that  night  of  April  14  when  her 
hero-President  was  assassinated. 

Mrs.  Goodale  confessed  yesterday 
that:  "When  you  speak  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, it  just  seems  to  'pep'  me  up." 


0 


0 
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woodman,  uatnan 


THE  SPY  GLASS 


TODAY  THE  ENTIRE  nation  bows 
in  reverence  on.  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  anniver- 
sary birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
was  a  life  tha^ffiTfs  variety  of  in- 
terests and  in  its  path  from  poverty 
to  greatness,  revealed  .1  figure  about 
which  poets  sing  forever  and  anon. 
Lincoln's  life  was  full  of  tragedy, 
pathos,  struggle,  controversy,  and 
manly  effort — a  stirring  drama.  His 
life  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
twenty-seven  hundred  essays,  biog- 
raphies, plays  and  poems.  Lincoln's 
character  has  long  become  a  universal 
and  immortal  subject.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  great,  man  that, 
on  this  occasion  we  are  inclined  to  let 
Lincoln  speak  for  himself.  His  letters 
and  papers  present  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  his  life  and  work  than  any 
biographer  can   possibly   paint. - 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Lincoln 
was  involved  in  ait  affair  of  the  heart, 
from  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself.  In  the  autumn  of 
1837  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "After  all 
my  suffering  upon  this  deeply  interest- 
ing subject,  here  I  am,  wholly,  un- 
expectedly completely  out  of  "the 
scrape".  .  .  As  the  lawyers  says,  it 
was  done  in  the  manner  following,  to 
wit :  "After  I  had  delayed  the  matter 
as  long  as  I  thought  I  could  in  honor 
do.  ...  I  mustered  my  resolution  and 
made  the  proposal  to  her  (Mary 
Owen)  direct,  but,  shocking  to  relate, 
she  answered.  No.  At.  first  I  supposed 
she  did  it  through  an  affection  for 
modesty.  .  .  .  but.  on  my  renewal  of 
the.  charge.  I  found  she  repelled  it 
with- greater  firmness  than  before.  I 
tried  it.  again  and  again,  but  with 
the  same  success,  or  rather  with  the 
same  want  of  success.  I  finally  was 
forced  to  give  it  up,  at  which  I  very 
unexpectedly  found  myself  mortified 
almost  beyond  endurance.  My  vanity 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reflection 
that  I  had  so  long  been  too  stupid 
to  discover  them  perfectly ;  and  also 
that  she,  whom  I  had  taught  myself 
to  believe  nobody  else  could  have,  had 
actually  rejected  me  with  all  my 
fancied  greatness.  And.  to  cap  the 
whole.  I  then  for  the  first  time  began 
to  suspect  that  I  was  really  a  little 
in  love  -with  her.  But  let  it  all  go! 
I'll  try  and  outlivne  it.  Others  have 
been  made  fools  of  by  girls  ;  but  this 
can  never  with  truth  ,be  said  of  me. 
I  most  emphatically,  in  this  instance, 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  n  *ver  again  to 


By  NATHAN  G.  GOODMAN 

think  of  marrying,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  I  can  never  be  satisfied  with 
anyone  who  would  be  blockhead 
enough  to  have  me."  This  all-redeem- 
ing sense  of  humor  Lincoln  retained 
throughout  his  life. 

After  all,  the  great  Emancipator 
was  a  big  human  man.  He  was  in- 
terested in  his  family  and  in  people 
at  large.  In  the  fall  of  1847  we  find 
him  writing  about  his  baby  boy : 
"Being  elected  to  congress,  though  I 
am  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as 
much  as  I  expected.  We  have  an- 
other boy,  born  the  10th  of  March. 
He  is  very  much  such  a  child  as  Bob 
was  at  his  age,  rather  of  a  longer 
order.  Bob  is  'short  and  low."  and  I 
expect  always  will  be.  He  talks  very 
plainly — almost  ,as  plainly  as  any- 
body. He  is  quite  smart,  enough.  I 
sometimes  fear  that  he  is  one  of  the 
little  rare-ripe  sort  that,  are  smarter 
at  about  five  than  ever  after.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  mischief 
that  is  the  offspring  of  such  animal 
spirits.  Since  I  began  this  letter,  a 
messenger  came  to  tell  me  Bob  was 
lost ;  but  by  the  time  I  readied  the 
house  his  mother  had  found  him  and 
had  him  whipped,  and  by  now,  very 
likely,  he  is  run.  away  again."  Every 
little  human  foible  interested  Lin- 
coln. 

We  do  not  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
vigorous  political  leader.  He  won  men 
to  his  support,  by  sheer  force  of  his 
personality.  He  told  stories.  Men 
stood  around  in  the  country  towns  and 
listened  to  his  broad  jokes.  He  en- 
tertained, sometimes  he  thrilled  his 
listeners  and  he  alw&ys  attracted  them. 
This  ability  to  win  men  by  merely 
being  himself  is  the  secret,  of  Lincoln's 
political  success.  Of  course,  he  did 
take  a  direct  hand  occasionally  in  the 
management  of  his  political  party.  In 
the  summer  of  1864  he  made  a  note 
of  what  he  said  to  the  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  :  "Complaint  is  made  to 
me  that  you  are  using  your  official 
power  to  defeat  Judge  Kelley's  re- 
nomination  to  congress.  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  Judge  Kelley  as  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  I  do  not  know 
tha+  the  man  who  might,  supplant,  him 
would  be  as  satisfactory  ;  but  the  cor- 
rect principle.  I  think,  is  that  all  our 
friends  should  have  absolute  freedom 
of  choice  among  our  friends.  My 
wish,  therefore,  is  that,  yoi  will  do 
just,  as  you  think  fit.  with  your  own 
suffrage  in  the  case,  ami  not  constrain 


any  of  your  subordinates  to  do  other 
than  he  thinks  fit  wi,th  his.  This  is 
precisely  the  rule  I  inculcated  and  ad- 
hered to  on  my  part.,  when  a  certain 
other  nomination  now  recently  made 
was  being  canvassed  for." 

He  always  seemed  to  get  into  an 
exciting  election  controversy.  At  the 
time  of  his  second  election  to  the 
Presidency,  in  November  .i864,  he  ob- 
served :  "It  is  a  little  singular  that. 
I.  who  am  not  a  vindictive  man,  should 
always  have  been  before  the  people 
for  elections  marked  for  their  bitter- 
ness—always but.  once.  When  I  came 
to  congress  it  was  a  quiet  time.  But 
always  besides  that  the  contests  in 
which.  I  have  been  present  have  been 
marked   by  great  rancour." 

Lincoln  had  dreams  in  his  restless 
nights.  Sometimes  he  fenced  something 
behind  his  dreams  and  made  an  ef- 
fort to  interpret  them — long  before 
Freud  appeared,  on  the  scene.  Address- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles 
while  recounting  a  strange  dream  he 
had  had  the  night  before,  the  Presi- 
dent said  on  April  14  :  "It  was  in  your 
department.  It  related  to  the  water. 
I  seemed  t<y  be  in  a  singular  and  in- 
describable vessel  that  was  moving 
with  great  rapidity  toward  a  dark  and 
indefinite  shore.  I  had  this  same 
dream  preceding  the  firing  on  Sum- 
ter, the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam, 
Gettysburg,  Stone  River,  Yicksburg, 
Wilmington  and  others.  Though  vic- 
tory has  not  always  followed  it,  some 
important  event  has.  I  have  no  doubt, 
this  time,  that  a  battle  has  taken  place 
or  is  about  to  lie  fought  and  that 
Johnson  will  be  beaten.  My  dream 
must  relate  to  Sherman.  My  thoughts 
are  in  that  direction  and  I  know  of 
r.o  other  very  important  event  which 
is  very  likely  just  now  to  occur." 

Two  days  before  this  conversation 
with  Gideon  Welles.  President.  Lin- 
coln was  talking  with  Mrs.  Lingoln 
about  a  dream  he  had  had  in  which 
he  beheld  a  catafalque  in  the  East 
room  of  the  White  House  and  heard 
a  voice  crying :  The  President  has 
been  assassinated).  "The  next  time  I 
opened  the  Bible,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  at  the  28th  chapter  of 
Genesis  which  relates'  the  wonderful 
dream  Jacob  had.  I  turned  to  other 
passages  and  seemed  to  encounter  a 
dream  or  a  vision  wherever  I  looked.  ! 
I  kept,  on  turning  the  leaves  of  the  ! 
Old  Book,  and  j  everywhere  my  eye ' 
fell  upon  passages  recording  matters 
(Continued  on  "page  fifteen) 


were  left  upon  thensland  was  a  little 
short  chap  and  a  great,  long,  gothic- 
built,  elderly  iady.  Now,  Creswell, 
you  are  trying  to  leave  me  in  the 
same  predicament.  You  fellows  are  all 
getting  your  own  friends  out  of  this 
scrape;  and  you  will  succeeds  in  car- 
rying off  one  after  another,  until  no- 
body but  Jeff  Davis  and  myself  will 
be  left  on  the  island,  and  then  I 
won't  know  what  to  do.  How  should 
I  feel?  How  should  I  look,  lugging 
him  over?  I  guess  the  way  to  avoid 
such  an  embarrassing  situation  is  to 
let  them  all  out  at  once.'' 
*     *     * 

IN  HIS  PUBLIC  UTTERANCES 
Lincoln  was  a  master  of  the  spokpn 
language.  He  could  take  old  truths 
and  express  them  in  a  simpler  form 
than  any  of  his  political  opponents. 
In  1858,  during  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign in  Illinois,  he  made  brilliant 
speeches  throughout  the  state.  He  was 
a  candidate.  His  famous  "House 
Divided''  address,  delivered  at  Spring- 
field, an  excellent  example  of  Lin- 
coln's oratorical  style.  He  presented 
his  proposition  in  simple  language : 
''If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are. 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
then  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it,"  he  began  with  a  most  ser- 
ious air.  "We  are  now  far  into  the 
fifth  year,  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident 
promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation."  (The  Compromise  of  1850). 
"Under  the  operation  of  that  policy, 
that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease,  until 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached,  and 
passed — A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure;  permanently 
;  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It 
will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it. 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till 
it,  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new — North  as 
wpll  as  South."  Where  can  one  find  a 
simpler  outline  of  the  question  at 
issue? 

It  was  because  of  Lincoln's  vision 
and  courage  that  the  nation  endured! 
And  out  of  the  pre-war  America  there 
grew  a  greater  and  larger  nation 
stretching  out  to  the  gates  of  the  Pa- 
cific, connected  in  all  its  parts  by 
transcontinental  railroads,  with  new 
industries  developing  in  north  and 
west,  and  agricultural  enterprises  de- 
veloping from  north  to  south  with  the 
forward  look  of  nrocresR. 


strangely  in  keeping  witft  my  own 
thoughts  —  supernatural  visitations, 
dreams,  visions,  etc." 

As  the  Fates  would  have  it.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated  on 
April  15,  1865.  in  Ford's  theatre  in 
Washington.  The  chair  in  which  he 
sat  during  the  performance  at  the 
theatre,  by  the  way,  was  sold  at 
auction    in    December   for   $2400. 

Right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
Lincoln  enjoyed  telling  stories  and  re- 
lating anecdotes  whenever  he  had  a 
chance  to  do  so.  On  April  13,  two 
days  before  the  tragic  event  which 
shocked  the  nation,  Lincoln  wrote 
General  Creswell.  who  sought'  a  par- 
don for  a  Confederate  friend  of  his: 
"Creswell,  you  make  me  think  of  a' 
lot  of  young  folks  who  once  started 
out  Maying.  To  reach  their  destina- 
tion, they  had  to  cross  a  shallow 
stream,  and  did  so  by  means  of  an 
old  flat-boat.  When  the  time  came  to 
return,  they  found  to  their  dismay 
that  the  old  scow  had.  disappeared. 
They  were  in  sore  trouble,  and  thought 
over  all  manner  of  devices  for  getting 
over  the  water,  but  without  avail. 
After  a  time,  one  of  the  boys  pro- 
posed that  each  fellow  should  pick 
I  up  the  girl  he  liked  bpst  and  wade 
!  over  with  her.  The  masterly  proposi- 
tion   was    carried    out,    until    all    that 
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Romance  Flowered  at 


Goodman, 
Mrs. 
Sarah 


Widow,  93,  Heard 
Lincoln     But    Her 
Eyes  Were   on   a! 
Dashing   Officer. 

So  They  Wed; 
and  She  Cherishes 
His  Army  Sash — 
and   Memories. 


Gettysburg 
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"T?OUR-SCORE    and    seven    years 
■*•  years  ago  ..." 

A  young  girl,  seated  on  the  plat- 
form only  a  few  feet  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  paid  scant  heed  to 
the  words  that  were  to  go  down  in 
history. 

"...  our  forefathers  brought 
forth  .*.   ." 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  distant 
Gettysburg  hills,  but  her  mind  was 
on  a  handsome  young  lieutenant, 
whose  brilliant  yellow  sash  added 
a  gay  note  to  the  somber  business 
of  dedicating  a  field  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  died  on  it. 

Battlefield  Romance. 

That  young  girl  is  now  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Goodman,  a  widow,  of  140 
Bethlehem  pike,  Chestnut  Hill.  She 
is  nearly  93  years  old.  The  hand- 
some young  soldier  was  Lieutenant 
William  E.  Goodman  whom  she 
was  seeing  for  the  first  time  and 
who  later  was  to  become  her  hus- 
band. 

Mm.  Goodman  is  one  of  the  few 
living  persons  who  was  present 
when  the  Emancipator's  words  rang 
over  the  Civil  War's  bloodiest  bat- 
tlefield. Down  through  the  years 
she  has  treasured  this  memory — 
not  only  for  the  privilege  of. having 
been  present  on  a  truly  historic 
occasion  but  for  the  romance  that 
had    its    inception    there. 

Down  through  the  years,  too,  she 
has  treasured — and  still  does — the 
yellow  sash  that  encircled  the  Waist 
of  her  lieutenant  that  day. 

Picture  Never  Dimmed. 
"That  picture   of  President   Lin- 
coln as  he  stood  on  that  platform 


and  delivered  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten speech,"  she  said,  "is  as 
clear  now  in  my  mind  as  it  was  on 
that  day  more  than  70  years  ago. 

"But    that    distinguished-looking 
lieutenant  also  etched  a  picture  in 


my  mind  that  likewise  never  has 
dimmed,  although  at  that  time  I 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  he  later 
was  to  become  my  husband.  Why, 
I  didn't  even  know  his  name." 

At"  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg 
address  Mrs.  Goodman  was  Miss 
Sarah  I.  Abercrombie,  a  daughter 
of  Brigadier  General  John  Joseph 
Abercrombie.  Her  father  was  en- 
trusted with  the  highly  important 
command  of  the  defenses  encircling 
Washington.  The  family  was  liv- 
ing then  in  Frederick  Md.,  the 
same  town  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Barbara  Frietchie  waved  the 
Union  flag  out:  of  a  window  of  her 
home  and  defied  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  have  his  Confederate 
soldiers  tear  it  down. 

Guests  of  Lincoln's  Host. 

She  and  her  father  attended  the 
ceremony  as  the  guests  of  Judge 
David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  who 
was  President  Lincoln's  host.  She 
was  escorted  to  her  seat  on  the 
speaker's  platform,  where   she   sat 


in  the  second  row,  directly  behind 
the  President,  and  beside  Captain 
Eugene  Smyser,  a  brother-in-law 
of   Judge    Wills. 

Mrs.  Goodman  is  descended  from 
a  Jong  line  of  soldiers  whose  illus- 
trious records  are  written  indelibly 
in  army  annals.  She  also  is  related 
to  many  Pennsylvanians  distin- 
guished in  civil  life. 

Her  father  was  born  in  Balti- 
more.    He  received  his  early  edu- 


cation there,  and  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  while  still  a  resident, 
although  the  appointment  came 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Military  Academy  in  the 
Class  of  1822,  several  years  before 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Southern 
forces  against  which  he  was  to 
fight  some  40  years  later — General 
Robert  E.   Lee. 

Born  at  Frontier  Post. 
He  was  writing  another  kind  of 

history — the  winning  of  the  West — 
when  his  daughter  was  born  in 
Fort  Crawford,  la.,  a  frontier  army 
post,    on   July   28,    1842. 

Mrs.  Goodman's  earliest  memor- 
ies include  vivid  recollections  of 
Indians  skulking  on  the  plains,  of 
settlers  bound  for  farther  West 
pushing  their  way  ever  onward  in 
long  fleets  of  prairie  schooners  and 


Conestoga  wagons,  and  of  thunder- 
ing herds  of  bison  that  dwindled,  in 
her  lifetime,  from  millions  to  a 
scant  handful  preserved  in  parks 
and  zoos. 

TlA  yellow  sash  that  was  the 
distinguishing  girdle,  on  that  day 
at  Gettysburg,  of  the  man  she  was 
to  marry  is  not  the  only  treasured 
heirloom  in  Mrs.  Goodman's  collec- 
tion. Relics  of  her  life  on  the 
plains  are  also  guarded  with  ten- 
derness. 

Preserves  Coat-of-Arms. 

But  except  for  the  sash,  the  best- 
loved  souvenir  is  probably  a  true 
copy  of  her  family's  coat-of-arms. 
It  was  obtained  by  her  grandfather, 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  on 
a  trip  from  France  to  Edinburgh 
in  1778. 

Likewise  treasured,  and  still  ten- 
derly cared  for,  are  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  shrubs  she  planted  years 
ago  in  the  garden  of  her  home.  She 
shares  it  with  an  unmarried 
daughter  and  a  grandson,  Samuel 
Appleton. 


While  President  Lincoln  was  speaking  at  Gettysburg,  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Goodman  (lower  right),  of  Chestnut  Hill,  then  a  young 
girl,  first  saw  her  future  husband,  Lieutenant  William  E.  Goodman 
(upper  right),  who  was  on  the  platform  with  her.  .Lower  left  photo 
shows  her  father,  Brigadier  General  John  Joseph  Abercrombie,  and 
above  is  the  house  in  whicli,  according  to  one  version,  Lincoln 
wrote  his   historic  address. 
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PLEASftNTEST 


BY  FRANCES   FARMER. 

"Villi  power!  That's  the  answer.5' 
There  were  a  hundred 'candles  or 
his  birthday  cake  today,  and  he's 
looking  forward  to  a  bigger  cake  ancl 
an  added  candle  ;,jaext.  year,  withi 
many  other  and  further  happy  vo 
turns  of  the  day  of  his  nativity. 

The  Will  to  live,  to  breathe  deeply* 
to  eat  none  but  plain  and  wholesome, 
food,  to  rise  up  in  gladness  with  the1 
coming  of  the  dawn,  to  do  an  honest 
day's  work  in  the  goodly  light  of 
the  sun  and  to  rejoice  in  the  doing 
of  it,  to  lie  down  in  thankfulness  at 
night,  to  be  ever  mindful  of  his 
Maker  and  to  so  live  with  his  neigh- 
bor that  he  may  dwell  at  peace  with 
himself. 

The  will  to  do  those  things,  sayS 
John  E.  Goodrich,  5434  Indiana  av., 
is  the  secret  of  the  100>  hale  and 
hearty  years  that  make  up  the  spara, 
of  his  life.  , 

LIFE  OF  EPOCHS. 

He  has  witnessed  the  opening  ofi 
the  first  railroad  ever  built  in  th«> 
world,  .  the  launching  of  the  firs'S 
steamboat,  the  transmission  of  the 
first  telegram,  the  first  telephone 
message,  the  discovery  of  radio,  th© 
flight  of  Raold  Amundsen  across  the 
North  Pole  in  an  airship,  the  growth, 
of  the  United  States  from  a  huddled! 
group  of  struggling  states  East  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  richest  anfi 
most  powerful,  the  happiest  and  most' 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world,  th® 
emancipation  of  1,000,000  slaves,  the 
greatest  war  in  history,  the  fall  of 
100  thrones,  the  rise  of  the  modern 
flapper,  the  advent  of  the  boy-bob 
and  -ftSiiian'a  suffrage,  and  the  visit 
to  the  Units*  States  of  Queen  Maria 
of  Roumania.  I 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Goodrich  said  at  th® 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Morin  today,  "I  helped  to  carry 
tW&  wood  that  stoked  the  first  steaw» 
boat  for  its  maiden  trip  on  the  Hud- 
son. "We  got  the  wood  from  my 
father's  woodlot.  His  farm  led  down 
to  the  landing  place  from  which  i% 
was  launched. 

LINCOLN  GREATEST.  \ 

"Did  I  see  Lincoln?  Yes,  many 
times.  I  heard  his  great  debate  with1 
Douglas,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  yon 
now,  because  I  know  you're  going 
to  ask  me  the  question  before  yom 
get  through,  that  the  greatest  thing1 
I've  ever  seen  and  known  in  all  the 
100  years  I've  lived  in  the  world  is— 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Lincoln  was  a  great,  man.  It  isn't 
merely  that  the  passing  of  the  years 
have  made  him  loom  large  in  people's 
imaginations.  He  •  was  essentially 
great,  and  he  would  have  left  the  im. 
press  of  greatness  on  the  World  even 
if  the  great  events  in  which  h« 
figured  never  had  taken  place. 
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Good  speed,   Dr.    Thomas  W. 
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FIRST  HAND  TALE 
OF  LINCOLN  TOLD! 
ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

Dr.   Goodspeed    Recalls 
Galesburg  Debate. 


As  all  Chicago  yesterday  paid  tribute  | 
(o  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at ; 
scores   of   memorial   services   held    on 
his  birthday,  a  first  hand  story  of  the  | 
celebrated   Galesburg   debate   between 
Lincoln  and  Senator  Douglas  was  re- j 
counted  to  a   Chicago   audience.     Dr. 
Thomas   W.    Goodspeed,    secretary    of  | 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  j 
of    Chicago,    and    the   man    who   was  j 
largely   responsible   for   the    organiza- 1 
tion  of  the  new  university  after  the  in-  j 
stitution     founded    by     Douglas     had  | 
ceased  to  function,  was  the  relator. 

"The  debate  at  Galesburg,  which  I 
attended,  was  on  Oct.  7,  1858,"  he  said. 
"  I  was  a  boy  of  16,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind  and  memory. 

20,000  Hear  Debate. 
"  Two  things  distinguished  the  Gales- 
burg debate.  It  drew  the  largest  audi- 
ence of  these  joint  discussions — 20,000 
— and  Mr.  Lincoln  made  there  his 
greatest  speech  of  the  entire  series.  It 
was  a  raw  October  day,  with  a  cold 
northeast  wind,  yet  the  vast  assem- 
blage stood  for  three  hours  to  listen  to 
the  speakers." 

"  The  buildings  of  Knox  college,  then 
five  in  number,  formed  a  quadrangle 
open  on  one  side.  The  speakers'  plat- 
form was  built  against  the  rear  of 
'  Old  Main,'  To  the  right  and  left  were 
two  classroom  buildings,  from  the  rear 
of  which  extended  long  one  story  stu- 
dents' dormitories.  The  students  were 
on  the  roofs  of  these  one  story  build- 
ings, as  the  best  place  for  seeing  and 
hearing.  I  was  about  midway  on  one 
of  these  roofs  to  the  right  of  the 
speakers,  as  I  faced  them,  and  perhaps 
J  00  feet  away. 

Contrast  Between  Men. 
"  I  had  never  seen  either  of  the  two 
men  before,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  physical  contrast  be- 
tween them.  Senator  Douglas,  5  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  stockily  built, 
weighing  140  pounds,  with  a  bold,  ag- 
gressive looking  face.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  just  a  foot  taller,  6  feet  4  inches, 
not  lanky,  for  he  weighed  180  pounds, 
but  muscular — one  of  the  strongest 
men  of  his  day  in  Illinois.  His  face 
was  subdued  in  repose,  thoughtful, 
pensive,  but  lighting  up  in  a  remark- 
able way  when  in  speaking  he  became 
intellectually  aroused  and  spiritually 
.xalted. 


"  Senator  Douglas  opened  the  debate. 
Great  was  the  disappointment  when 
jit  was  found  that  he  could  not  be 
heard.  Three  months'  constant  speak- 
ing had  used  up  his  voice.  I  doubt  if 
lie  was  heard  clearly  by  .one-third  of 
It  he  audience.  On  the  dormitory  roof 
jwe  heard  not  a  word,  We  saw  a  man 
'with  a  leonine  head,  speaking  with 
the  greatest  vehemence,  but  no  sound 
reached  us.  He  spoke  his  full  hour. 
Lincoln's  Voice  Superb. 

"Then  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  we 
,;ad  the  second  surprise  of  '  the  day. 
Hi  'iad  been  speaking  almost  daily  for 
100  days,  yet  his  voice  rang  out  over 
the  great  assemblage  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
It  was  a  high  tenor  with  extraordinary 
icarrying  power.  On  the  dormitory  roof 
we  heard  every  word  distinctly,  as  did 
the  most  distant  listeners.  Knowing 
that  he  had  a  sympathetic  audience,  he 
spoke  with  freedom — he  spoke  with 
confidence  and  was  followed  with  de- 
light and  enthusiastic  applause.  Mr. 
Lincoln  elevated  the  tone  of  the  de- 
bate when  he  discussed  the  moral 
wrong  of  slavery  and  declared  that  it 
;was  freedom  that  was  national  and 
slavery  that  was  sectional. 

"  The  Republicans  were  jubilant  over 

the  Galesburg  debate  and  it  was  most 
widely  published.  The  debates  began 
with  Douglas  patronizing  Lincoln  and 
Lincoln  showing  deference.  The  de- 
bates ended  with  Douglas  irritated  and 
petulant — Lincoln  dignified  and  speak- 
ing with  increasing  power.  It  was 
the  great  moral  issue  which  inspired 
him  and  gave  him — despite  his  defeat 
in  that  campaign— the  real  victory." 

Many  Services  Held. 

At  Memorial  hall  in  the  Public 
Library  building  several  hundred  civil 
war  veterans  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Liberator.  Soldiers  of  the  late 
war  mingled  with  the  veterans.  Frank 
J.  Loesch  delivered  the  memorial  ad- 
dress and  Col.  George  V.  Lauman  read 
the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  address. 

Judge  Marcus  Kavanagh  addressed 
the  Lawyers'  association  of  Illinois  in 
its  club  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  Square 
building.  A  bill  fathered  by  Judge 
Newcomer  and  Capt.  Edward  Maher  to 
make  the  teaching  of  the  constitution 
compulsory  in  the  schools  was  ap- 
proved. 

Judge  Kickham  Scanlan  delivered 
the  Lincoln  Day  address  before  the 
Covenant  club  and  the  Albany  Lodge 
of  Masons  heard  from  Judge  "William 
R.  Fetzer. 

Children  See  Relics. 

Several  hundred  school  children  vis- 
ited the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal society  to  view  the  Lincoln  relics 
there.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley  gave  two 
talks  on  the  boyhood  of  the  martyred 
president  and  conducted  the  children 
through  the  exhibit. 

Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  held  services  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building  and  the  United  States  Daugh- 
ters of  1812  celebrated  the  day  at  the 
Chicago  Beach  hotel. 

Addison  G.  Proctor,  said  to  be  the 
only  living  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1860  which  nom- 
inated Lincoln  for  president,  made  sev- 
eral talks.  John  T.  Richards,  attor- 
ney and  author  of  a  book  on  Lincoln, 
spoke  before  the  members  of  the 
American  club  in  the  Morrison  hotel. 
i  Gives  Reminiscences. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  Abraham 


Lincoln  were  told  by  Mrs.  Emily  Stuart, 
a  teacher  in  the  McLaren  school,  be- 
for  the  Chicago  (Teachers'  federation, 

Boy  Scouts  of  Chicago  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Lincoln  monument  in 
Lincoln  park  and  there  conducted 
memorial  services. 

Mayor  Thompson  asked  the  public  to 
join  in  revering  the  memory  of  "Honest 
Abe." 

Rebuild  Near  Salem. 

While  Chicago  paused  to  Tionor  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  old  residents  of 
the  deserted  village  of  New  Salem,  111., 
were  busy  with  hammers  and  axes  re- 
constructing the  place  into  the  old  fron- 
tier town  that  Lincoln  knew.  The  re- 
building is  going  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league. 
A  year  ago  the  state  of  Illinois  pur- 
chased the  site  of  the  deserted  village 
and  provided  funds  for  the  complete 
restoration.  Many  of  the  crude  log 
huts  have  been  replaced,  among  them 
the  Rutledge  Inn  where  lived  the  first 
sweetheart  of  the  rail  splitter  presi- 
dent. 
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Gordon,   Arthur 


Daily  Short  Story  — 


Words  by  Lincoln    »*  Arthur  gordon 


If  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  it, 
said  it  or  joked  about  it,  chances 
were  excellent  that  shrewd  Wal- 
ter Maybury  had  a  copy  of  it  in 
his  files.  Did  he  have  the  true 
collector's  glint  in  his  eye  ?  Glint  ? 
It  was  as  bright  as  a  spotlight! 
And  as  penetrating.  When  its 
rays  were  focused  on  Lincolniana, 
Maybury  not  only  became  blind  to 
all  else,  but  also  deaf. 

"Come  in,  Russell.  Come  in." 
Maybury  liked  to  have  people 
visit  him  in  his  library. 

"I've  brought  my  boss  to  see 
you,  Uncle  Walter.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  this  is  Mr.  Maybury." 

Making   a   Swing 

Maybury  shook  hands  cordially. 
His  nephew  had  taken  bar  exams, 
then  rented  an  office  and  hung 
out  a  lawyer's  shingle.  Only  one 
client  in  eight  months.  Russ  had 
won  the  case  but  collected  no  fee. 
This  experience  had  soured  him  on 
the  law  as  a  means  of  making  a 
living,  so  he'd  quit.  Burnham 
dealt  in  rare  books,  documents, 
stamps  and  antiques. 

"Business  call,  Mr.  Maybury," 
he  said.  "We've  got  something 
here  that  will  interest  you.  Rus- 
sell wanted  you  to  have  first  look 
at  it  .  .  an  original  Lincoln  let- 
ter." 

"Rare  as  the  eyeteeth  of  a  hen," 
said  Maybury.  "By  all  means  let 
me  look  at  it." 

"He  had  only  to  mention  that 
you  collected  Lincoln  stuff,  and 
I  said,  'Your  uncle  will  go  for 
this,  Russell.'  I've  got  a  customer 
lives  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Maybury.  She  was  looking 
through  an  old  trunk,  found  this 
letter.     It's  for  sale." 

The  document,  Maybury  saw, 
was  a  letter  written  from  the 
White  House  over  Lincoln's  signa- 
ture to  a  person  addressed  as  Zeb. 
"Hang  onto  yourself,  Zeb,"  the 
letter  counseled.  "Don't  kick  over 
the  traces.  Hang  onto  the  coun- 
try, too.  America  is  still  a  place 
where  a  man  can  go  forward  know- 
ing that  every  time  he  lifts  his 
foot  he  can  put  it  down  again 
on    firm    ground." 

Good  Advice 

"Umm.  Good  advice.  Just  as 
sound  today  as  it  was  in  Lin- 
I  coin's  day."  Maybury  glanced  at 
the  date  of  the  letter.  "August, 
1864 — the  darkest  month  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  looked  as  if 
the  Union  Army  would  be  defeated, 
and  the  cause  lost.  Even  Lin- 
coln's friends  doubted  him.  Yet 
he  could  write  a  letter  like  this, 
full  of  faith  in  America  and  in 
its  future." 

"Then  you'll  buy  it?" 

"Ordinarily    I'd    mortgage    the 


house  to  buy  it,"  Maybury  an- 
swered cautiously.  "But  money 
comes  hard  these  days.  So  many 
things  the  family  needs  more."  He 
looked    steadily    at    his    nephew. 

"He  thinks  you  ought  to  have 
it,"  put  in  Burnham.  "Otherwise 
we  wouldn't  have  brought  it  here 
first.  We'd  have  put  it  up  at 
auction." 

"Is  it  worth  $500,  Uncle?"  said 
Russ. 

"Maybe,"  came  the  reply.  May- 
bury took  a  large  magnifying  glass 
from  his  desk  drawer.  Bending 
over  the  letter,  he  carefully  exam- 
ined the  writing  and  the  signa- 
ture. Finally  he  raised  his  head. 
"I'll  take  it,"  he  said,  abruptly. 
He  sat  down,  wrote  out  a  check, 
handed  it  to  his  nephew.  "I  make 
it  out  in  your  name,  Russ.  They 
know  you  at  the  bank.  You'll  have 
no  trouble  getting  it  cashed." 

A  Fraud 

For  a  long  time  after  his  two 
callers  departed,  Walter  Maybury  j 
sat  staring  at  the  Lincoln  letter, 
drumming  nervously.  At  length 
he  stirred  himself  to  action,  re-'j 
suming  his  work.  But  he  kept1 
watching  the  door.  An  hour 
passed.  The  library  door  opened 
again.  Russ,  alone,  hesitated  in 
the  doorway.     "Yes,  Russ?" 

"I  couldn't  go  through  with  it, 
Uncle  Walter,"  said  the  boy.  He 
put  the  check  down  on  the  desk. 
"I  couldn't  let  you  pay  $500  to  a 
faker  like  Burnham.  That  letter 
is  a  fraud."  The  boy's  eyes 
pleaded  for  understanding.  "I 
thought  you'd  spot  it,  Uncle.  Then 
I  could  have  had  it  out  with 
Burnham  with  you  as  a  witness. 
But  you  didn't." 

"And  that  put  it  squarely  up  to 
you.  didn't  it?"  said  Maybury 
kindly.  "You  came  through,  Russ 
— just  as  I  thought  you  would.' 

"I  spoiled  his  sale,  and  got  fired 
— if  that's  what  you  mean," 
answered  the  boy. 

"That's  what  I  mean." 

"I  should  have  quit  him  weeks 
ago,  when  I  first  found  out  that 
everything  he  sold  was  faked," 
said  Russ.  "I  needed  a  job  so 
much,  Uncle.  But  now  I've  made 
up  my  mind.  I'm  going  back  to 
the  law.  I'm  going  to  lift  my  foot 
to  take  a  forward  step.  Maybe,  by 
the  time  it  comes  down,  some  firm 
ground  will  be  underneath.  You 
know  what  Lincoln  said  in  that 
letter:  'Hang  onto  yourself  Zeb. 
And  hang  onto  the  country." 

Maybury  marked  "Forgery"  in 
large  letters  across  the  top  of  the 
letter,  then  with  a  smile  put  it 
away  with  others  he  knew  were 
genuine.  Fraud  though  it  was,  it 
had  earned  its  right  to  be  there. 
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aaemoer  or  Lincoln  Guard 


I  GEN.  GORDON,  NINETY, 
WAS  GUARD  JOR  LINCOLN 

Probably  Only  Survivor  of  Kansas 
Frontier  Organization   Organ- 
ized for  Service  in  1861. 

Gen.  D.  S.  Gordon  of  1408  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  is  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  determine  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  Kansas  Frontier 
Guard,  an  organization  of  120  mem- 
bers, mostly  from  Kansas,  who  stood 
watch  over  President  Lincoln  and  the 
White  House  when  the  Confederate 
troops  were  threatening  the  city.  Gen. 
Gordon  is  now  ninety-years  old.  The 
guard  was  organized  at  the  old  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  after  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion in  1861,  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  New  Eangland,  was  dis- 
charged in  the  east  room  of  the 
White  House.  Shortly  afterward 
Gen.  Gordon  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the   first   battle    of   Bull   Run. 

Back     in     1907     an     account     in     an 
eastern      paper      stating      that      Gen. 
Gordon   was    the   last    survivor     came 
to    the    attention    of    P.    M.    Clark    of 
Los' Angeles,    Calif.,    who    wrote    Gen. 
Gordon     that     he     had     supposed     he 
(Clark)    was   the   last   one    living.    Mr. 
Clark    related    several    incidents    that 
proved   to   qualify   him   as   one   of   the 
survivors     of    that     old     guard.       His 
discharge,     he     said,     was     destroyed 
when  his  house  burned,   and  the  War 
Department's  record  did  not  show  his 
name. 
i     In   1909   Gen.   Gordon   obtained   from 
the     Kansas     Historical     Society     the 
names     of    fifty-one    of     the     original 
120    members,    which     include:     Capt. 
James    H.    Lane,    commander    of     the 
guards  and  later  "United  States  sena- 
tor  from    Kansas;    First    Lieut.   Mark 
W.    Delahay,    who    became    a    district 
judge    after    the    war;    Second    Lieut. 
Job    B.    Stockton.    First    Sergt.    D,    S. 
Gordon,    Second    Sergt.    John    T.    Bur- 
ris.       Third    'Sergt.      L.      Holtstander, 
First  Corp.  John  P.   Hattershiedt   and 
Second    Corp.-  T.~  W.    Jenkins,    all    of 
Kansas. 

Privates  Daniel  RI  Anthony,  father 
of  Representative  Anthony  of  Kan- 
sas; David  H.  Baily,  John  Kemp  Bcr-t- 
lett,  G.  F.  Clark,  John  F.  ClarK,  who 
later  became  a  general;  Sidney  Clarke, 
D.  A.  Clayton,  Edward  Dani0ls,  J.  A. 
Cody,  A.  Danford,  Charles  F-  DeVi- 
valdi,  Jeff  L.  Dugger,  Thomas  Ewing, 
jr.,  later  a  lawyer  and  general;  Henrv 
C.  Fields.  David  Gardner,  S.  W. 
Greer, i  Clark  J.  Hanks.  C.  Hazlett, 
James  H.  Holfffesarid  Marcus  J.  Par- 
rott,  all  of  Kansas. 
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Virginia  House   for  First   Time 

In   History  Adjourns  in 

Tribute  to  Lincoln 


RICHMOND  (Va.)  Feb.  13. 
UP) — For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  lower  house  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  to- 
day adjourned  to  honor  the 
memory    of   Abraham    Lincoln. 

R.  Lindsay  Gordon,  who  in- 
troduced the  resolution  calling 
for  adjournment,  in  a  eulogy  of 
Lincoln  said  that  "every  South- 
ern gentleman  now  agrees  with 
Lincoln  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion," and  that  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  "southern  luna- 
tic" was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
South. 
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Gorndt.,,    Charles  H. 


Washington 


Firing  Squad  Member  Recalls 
Lincoln's  Last  Minute  Pardon 


Arrival  of  Message  Saving 
Life  of  Sentry  Is  Vivid 
Memory  to  Charles  M. 
Gorndt,  Who  Will  Be  91 
on  Sunday.   ^^^>\ 

The  now  famous  incident  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  pardoning  a  young  Civil 
war  soldier  who  had  fallen  asleep 
while  on  picket  duty  was  witnessed  by 
Charles  M.  Gorndt,  a  G.  A.  R  veteran 
of  64  Whitfield  avenue,  who  Sunday 
will  celebrate  his  91st  birthday.  Mr. 
Gorndt  was  a  member  of  the  shooting 
squad  who  were  abom  to  fire  on  the 
youthful  guard  when  a  messenger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Lincoln's  pardon. 

His  faculties  still  undimmed,  the  old 
soldier  Friday  related  a  number  of 
anecdotes  about  the  Vicksburg  and 
Richmond  campaigns.  He  was  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  fighting  188th  infantry,  was 
wounded  on  several  occasions  and  once 
was  saved  from  death  by  a  small 
pocket  Testament  he  carried. 

He  remembers  Gen.  Grant  as  a  be- 
loved general  and  an  incessant  smoker 
of  black  cigars;  he  recalls  President  Lin- 
coln as  a  kindly  man  with  whom  he 
shook  hands  while  convalescing  at  the 
Heresford  hospital  in  Washington.  As 
a  retired  farmer  he  likes  to  spend  his 
leisure  in  listening  to  the  radio  or  in 
reading  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  his 
favorite  newspaper  for  close  to  a  half 
century. 

His  longevity  he  attributes  to  regular 
living  and  habits  to  his  abstinence.  He 
is  still  active  and  enjoys  shoveling  the 
sidewalk  or  tending  the  furnace.  A  few 
years  ago  much  to  the  amazement  of 
his  neighbors  he  shingled  the  roof. 

The  birthday  party  in  his  honor  will 
be  tendered  by  Mrs.  William  Graff  of 
64  Whitfield  avenue,  his  daughter.  The 
cake  will  be  illuminated  by  91  candles. 
His  wife  is  a  lively  woman  of  82  years. 


— Evening  News  Staff  Photo. 
CHARLES  M.  GORNDT 
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C-oss,  J.  T. 


ChicagA  -  Convention 


HE  SAW  CONVENTION 

NOMINATE  LINCOLN 
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COL.  J.  T.  GOSS,  commander  of 
the  Department  of  Washington 
and  Alaska,  G.  A.  R„  is  the 
sole>  resident  of  "Vancouver,  Wash., 
who  has  seen  and  talked  with  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln.  Col.  Goss 
feels  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  the  convention  hall  at  Chicago 
when  Xiincoln  was  named  by  the 
Republicans  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  at  Chicago  also  in  1304  and  saw 
the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt far  the  position  once  occupied 
by  the  martyred  president. 


GOSS,  MRS.  JOSEPHINE 


Woman  Who  Clasped  Lincoln's  Hand 
Celebrates  97th  Birthday  Today 


Photo  by  Daigneault 


Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Goss 


Special    Despatch   to    The   Press    Herald 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  May  10. — Mrs. 
Josephine  S.  Goss  of  Portland  Avenue, 
who  shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lip- 
coin  on  a  visit  at  the  White  House 
arranged  for  her  a  short  time  before 
the  President  was  assassinated,  will 
celebrate   her   97th   birthday   Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Goss  is  the  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  and  Eliza  (Bunker)  Staples, 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Old  Orchard  Beach.  Mr.  Staples 
was  the  pioneer  hotel  man  of  this 
town,  having  established  a  hostelry  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Staples  Inn, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  about  100 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Goss  is  unusually  active  for  a 
woman  of  her  age.  She  suffers  slightly 
from  impairment  of  her  eyesight,  bi.t 
her  mental  faculties  are  as  keen  as 
ever. 

Mrs.  Goss  is  one  of  a  family  of  sev- 
en children  and  received  her  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  Old  Or- 
chard Beach.  Three  of  her  brothers, 
the  late  Fayette.  Henry  C.  and  Frank 
Staples,  were  widely  known  as  suc- 
cessful hotel  proprietors.  Another 
brother,  William,  died  when  a  small 
child,  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Marston  died 
away  several  years  ago. 

Her  father  was  the  first  selectman 
of  the  Town  of  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
and-  at  one  time  owned  more  local  real 
estate  than  any  other  resident  of  the 
town.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  present 
Old  Orchard  House,  the  largest  hotel 
of  its  type  here  and  also  directed  the 
erection  of  this  building. 

She  was  twice  married.  Her  first 
husband,  Charles  Lee  Moses,  was 
United  States  consul  to  Borneo  at  one 
time  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  resided 
in  India  and  Borneo  for  several  years. 

She  later  visited  at  Hong  Kong  and 
upon  her  return  to  this  Country  had 
the  distinction  of  being  entertained 
for  eight  days  on  a  United  States  war- 
ship. 

Her  first  husband  was  lost  at  sea 
while  returning  to  this  Country  with 
the  body  of  a  young  daughter  who 
died  before  Mrs.  Goss  left  Borneo. 
Three  other  daughters  were  born  to 
the  couple  and  the  last  surviving 
daughter,  the  late  Miss  Leah  Moses, 
was  widely  known  in  Saco,  Biddeford 
and  Old  Orchard  Beach. 

Mrs.  Goss'  second  husband,  Allen  C. 
Goss,  a  native  of  Vermont,  died  sev- 
eral years  ago. 


Gould,    Dr.    Day  ton  T. 


Cleveland,   Ohio 


THURSDAY,     FEBRUARY     13,     1941 

Tells  Lodi  of  Lincoln's  Visit 


DR.  DAYTON  T.  GOULD  IN  HIS  STUDY 


(Plain  Dealer  Special) 

MEDINA,  O.,  Feb.  12— High  school 
pupils  at  near-by  Lodi  today  became 
"eye  witnesses"  to  the  ceremonies 
surrounding  Abraham  Lincoln's  visit 
to  the  old  Weddell  House  in  Cleve- 
land Feb.  15,  1861. 

The  pupils  were  taken  back  to 
the  celebration  by  Dr.  Dayton  T. 
Gould,  94-year-old  retired  pharma- 
cist and  banker  of  Berea  and  one 
of  the  few  men  still  living  who  saw 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Gould  described  his  excite- 
ment as  a  boy  of  15  when  Lincoln's 
carriage  drawn  by  prancing  white 
horses  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Cleveland  hotel,  which  was  jammed 
with  a  waiting  throng. 

Dr.  Gould  said  he  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  president's  big 
plaid  shawl. 


him 
ever 


"His  high  plug  hat  made 
seem  the  tallest  man  I  had 
seen,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Gould  read  $xcerpts  from 
Lincoln's  speech,  interspersing  them 
with  his  own  comments  and  giving 
an  analysis  of  the  political  situa- 
tion at  the  time. 

A  life  resident  of  Berea,  Dr.  Gould 
is  an  alumnus  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  being  graduated  from 
the  Medical  College  in  1870. 

Instead  of  practicing  medicine,  he 
elected  to  become  a  pharmacist, 
opening  a  store  in  Berea,  where  he 
also  took  part  in  political  and  civic 
activities. 

He  is  a  naturalist  of  some  note 
and  has  had  a  volume  of  poems 
published. 

He  has  been  living  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  H.  C.  Hower,  at  Lodi  foi 
the  last  four  years. 


Gould,    Dr.   Dayton  T, 


PLAIN    DEALER,     WEDNESDAY,     FEBRUARY     11. 


Lodi  Man,  95,  Heard  Ad- 
dress at  Weddell  House 


LODI,  O.,  Feb.  10— The  celebra- 
tion of  Lincoln's  birthday  Thurs- 
day will  have  special  significance 
for  Dr.  Dayton  T.  Gould,  95-year- 
old  resident  of  Lodi,  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  few  persons  left  who 
saw   Lincoln. 

A  student  of  Lincoln  for  many 
years,  the  doctor  can  quote  exten- 
sively from  Lincoln's  writings,  but 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Civil 
War  president  on  the  old  Weddell 
House  balcony  in  Cleveland,  Feb. 
15,  1861,  is  to  him  the  most  signifi- 
cant. 

As  a  boy  of  14  he  stood  below  the 
balcony  with  his  father,  a  Berea 
Methodist  minister,  and  watched 
the  president-elect,  tall,  lanky  and 
serious,  a  shawl  topping  his  coat 
for  warmth,  give  his  speech. 

The  excitement  of  the  approach 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  "in  a  fine 
carriage  drawn  by  prancing  white 
horses,"     the     amazing     height     of 


Lincoln  in  his  tall  plug  hat,  the  gay  Laura  r 
finery  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  she  flut-  stiJ1 
tered   by   his   side,    are   still  vivid 
in  Dr.  Gould's  memory. 

Honored  as  Banker 
A  resident  of  Berea  80  years  be- 
fore he  came  here,  Dr.  Gould  ob- 
served his  95th  birthday  last  week, 
being  honored  as  one  of  the  oldest 
bank  directors  in  United  States.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Berea  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank, 
which  he  helped  to  organize  33 
years  ago. 
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Gourley,   H.   W. 


H.  W.  GOURLEY,  FRIEND 
OF  LINCOLN,  DEAD 

Received  From  President  a  Cus- 
toms Post  Here  and  Served 
for  Fifty-nine  Years. 
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Harrison  William  Gourley,  87  years 
of  age,  who  prior  to  his  retirement 
seven  years  ago  had  served  fifty- 
nine  years  as  special  deputy  naval 
officer  in  the  Custom  House  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  died  on  Saturday 
at  his  home,  128  Underhill  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  after  a  brief  illness.  Fu- 
neral services  will  he  held  at  the 
house  at  1:30  P.  M.  tomorrow  by  the 
Rev.  Clark  Duff.  Interment  will  be 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Gourley  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  March  25,  1840.  His 
home  adjoined  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  as  a  young  man  he  studied 
law  in  Lincoln's  office.  In  1861  Mr. 
Gourley  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  office  he  held  for  so 
many  years.  It  was  one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's first  appointments.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Gourley  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn  telling  how  as  a  boy  he 
saw  Lincoln  sitting  under  the  trees 
in  front  of  his  home  reading  the 
Bible. 

Memberships  in  the  Tenth  Assem- 
bly District  Republican  Club,  the 
Montauk  Club  and  the  Royal  Arca- 
num were  held  by  Mr.  Gourley.  He 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  Ella  Suther- 
land Gourley,  and  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Gourley  Trapp. 


Springfield,    111, 
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